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FRED’S RIDE. 


BY DI VERNON. 


‘Wet, did I ever?” 

‘*What’s the matter now?” 

‘One of Di’s capers—that’s all.” 

**What has the witch been doing?” 

‘Yes, sir! what have I been doing? something 
you wouldn’t dare do, I'll engage. I have been 
riding Wild Tom.” 

‘‘Wild Tom!” And his eyes opened with sur- 
prise. You must know that Fred was a kind of 
a ‘‘Miss Nancy”—and a great coward, especially 
in regard to horses. He w6uldn’t mount such an 
animal on any account—nobody could make him. 

“Wild Tom! and didn’t he breek your neck?” 

**You see,” Di replied, bobbing her head up 
and down to show that all was secure. 

“Fred!” she folded her arms and looked inno- 
cently into his face. : 

“What?” 

‘*Aren’t you ashamed to be such a coward? 
Afraid of a horse! oh, fie! Come, arouse! pluck 
up your little stock of courage and accompany 
me this afternoon. You can have old Dolly, she’s 
like a lamb, so quiet. Come, J’ll take care of 
you.” 

Ashamed of his weakness, Fred stammered out 
something by way of refusal—but meeting the 
sarcastic smile of the saucy girl, he colored up 
and said, ‘‘ Well, I will go if you'll behave, and 
give me a quiet horse.” 

“Good! George Washington Stubbs! (to the 
old colored man) saddle the black mare for Mr. 
Fred, and Wild Tom for me, directly.” 

‘Yes, Missy—I does it in a minute,” and away 
he went grinning like a jackanapes. 

‘Now, Di, if anything happens me,” whined 
Fred. 

Just imagine the sort of look the heroic Helen 
McGregor cast upon Bailie Nichol Jarvie, when 
he begged and prayed for life, and you will have 
some idea how Di looked upon the pusillanimous 
Fred. 
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“If anything happens you,” said she, mimicing, 
‘“‘didn’t I tell you J’d take care of you, you big 
baby?” And Di turned to the glass to adjust her 
riding-cap, a sneer curling her lip, while Fred 
drew on his gloves with the air of a man going 
to be hung. 

‘De horses, Missy—dey am here,” said George 
Washington, putting his sable face in the door- 
way. 

‘¢Come and assist me to mount, if you happen 
to know how,” cried the lady to the young man, 
as he turned to leave the hall.’ Fred never got 
affronted at anything Di. chose to say to him— 
and he slowly followed her out. Wild Tom was 
a beautiful mottled grey, 


“With a high arching neck and a nostril spread 
wide, 
His eye full of fire and his step full of pride,” 


and as Di patted him affectionately on the face, 
he neighed her a greeting. Dolly was a stupid- 
looking, though well-formed and sleek animal— 
and in her younger days had been a racer—-but 
now she was only “slow and sure.” 

‘There! I knew you didn’t know how to place 
me on the saddle—go way! I'll get on myself. 
Here, Wash! help that gentleman to mount, and 
don’t grin quite so much. We all know you’ve 
got good teeth without your showing ’em all the 
time.” 

“Golly! Missy, you’se so funny! yaw, yaw, 
yaw!” 

“There you are again! Well—now we're 
mounted,” said the mad-cap, waving her arm, 
and pointing ahead—‘now, forward! to the 
rescue!” and with a bound like a frightened 
antelope, away went Wild Tom and his wilder 
rider. 

‘So, ho, gently!” cried Fred, as Dolly, pulling 
hard on the bit, began to scramble after her 
companion. But, the more he wanted her to go 
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slow, the more she wouldn’t, and as Wild Tom 
flew onward like a bird on the wing, Dolly, 
becoming excited, increased her speed with the 
intention of coming up to him. I havé no doubt 
the good mare was quite astonished to find she 
could run so fast in her old age—but I think 
poor Fred was more astonished than she, as he 
felt himself going faster and faster every mo- 
ment, his head bowed down, like John Gilpin, 
the reins hanging loose, and his hands clinging 
to the saddle-bow, expecting each instant to be 
thrown on the road and his brains (?) dashed out 
against a stone. Di kept on—looking now and 
then behind her with a roguish laugh, and urging 
her steed still faster. Away thunders Wild Tom 
over the good plank road, right gallantly he! and 
well done black Dolly! she comes it grandly for 
an old one. Take care, Fred! you're getting 
tired—your face is wondrous pale, you tremble. 
“Di! Di! Di-i-i!” That voice rings plaintively 
on the air—it sounds to her very much like the 
bleating of a sheep—‘‘Stop, Di, stop!” 

“Well, what do you want?” she cried, drawing 
in her steed. 

Dolly having come up, stopped too, puffing like 
a locomotive. ‘Oh, I’m nearly killed—I’'ll get 
off——” 

‘*No, no, don’t! We'll go back immediately. 
Why, it’s nothing when you get used to it. She’s 
very quiet, I’m sure.” 





over his eyes with one hand, while the other still 
grasped the saddle, ‘Oh, dear, how quiet we 
sall are!” 

Di’ wag delighted. He was getting mad—he 
could get mad—she began to have a better 
opinion of him. But she wasn’t done with him 
yet. ‘Well, we'll go home then—come!” and 
turning her horse, she slyly gave Dolly a smart 
cut of her whip, and away went the whole posse 
like the sweep of an avalanche. 

“If you’ve got a wild horse,” said Di, keeping 
alongside of her companion, who never looked up 
& moment, ‘just let him run—that’ll soon quiet 
him.” 

“*Ye-e-s—I should think—so,” gasped Fred. - 
‘can’t you—go a little——”’ 

*‘ Faster? Tobesure. Hi! Tom, hi!” 

“Hold on! Ho! Di-i-i!” 

No use. None so deaf as those who won’t hear. 
Wild Tom flew, and Dolly did her best. It was 
a sight! 

“The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; 


And every soul cried out, ‘well done!’ 
As loud as he could bawl.” 


And it was well done—for when Di drew up 
at her father’s gate, Delly and her clinging rider 
were but s short distance in the rear. Fred slid 
off the saddle nearly shook to pieces, and without 
a word took his way toward his own home. He 





‘Yes, very quiet,” gasped Fred, pulling his cap 





did not soon forget his first ride. 





AMERICA—WRIT 
BY JOSEPH 


Cure of the brave! thou mountain land! 
Where Freedom sits enthroned in light, 
T hail thee—from a distant strand— 
Amid affliction’s darkest night! 
Perchance since I have left thy shore 
My harp has lost its ancient tone: 
Thy sunny hills I see no more— 
Thou—like a lovely dream—art gone 
The friendly hands that clasped in mine 
May never meet my grasp again: 
How fondly will the heart repine 
For vanished pleasure oft in vain! 
Across the darkly rolling deeps 
I waft my warmest thoughts to thee, 
For one upon thy bosom sleeps 
That ever must be dear to me. 
Clime of broad lakes, and forests green, 
How oft remembrance bids me stray 
By thy deep waters silver sheen, 
Or on thy rock-piled mountains grey; 
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Oft I have watch’d the golden sun 
Retiring in the crimson West, 
While some bright cloud came moving on 
Like a blest spirit to its rest! 
And o’er the deep blue lake serene 
A thousand lovely colors spread, 
That lent enchantment to the scene, 
And tinted every mountain’s head; 
Slowly along the horizon’s brim 
Fades the fair prospect from the eye; 
Night’s sombre cloud advances grim, 
While Nature’s beauties calmly die; 
When Autumn ruled the fading year 
Chiefly I lov’d to pace thy glade: 
Now dreams restore those scenes so dear 
When moonbeams sweetly gild the shade; 
Heaven bless thy flag where’er it waves, 
When raised to vindicate the right: 
Spread like the Western sea that laves 
Thy glorious shore—in strength and light! 



















LOVE AT FIFTEEN AND TWENTY. 


BY CLARA 


La vie est un sommeil, 


THERE was never a lovelier girl than my old 
schoolmate, Emma Thornton. Our teachers could 
not disguise their partiality to her, but even that 
fruitful cause of disturbance did not excite my 
jealousy in this instance, for every scholar in 
school loved Emma. Her father was so wrapped 
up in her, that it never entered his head to marry 
again, although Emma’s mother had died when 
she was but a child; and yet, petted and caressed 
as she was by every one, she was not in the least 
spoiled. 

Fred Stanley, a wild, rollicking young Sopho- 
more, the very opposite of our gentle Emma, was 
her teacher in one more study than her father 
had stipulated for, when he placed her under 
the care of the Misses Gibbs, whose boarding- 
school was in dangerous proximity to the college 
grounds. But then, the school was said to be 
under stricter discipline than any one in the city, 
and for that reason nicknamed “The Nunnery” 
by the students. 

So closely were the young ladies watched, 
that under ordinary circumstances no danger 
could have been apprehended; but Fred, who 
had a sister at the same school, had caught such 
glimpses of Emma’s fair young face, as to play 
the very mischief with his susceptible heart, and 
he was at his wits end to devise some stratagem, 
whereby a more satisfactory acquaintance could 
be effected. 

Miss Lucinda Gibbs, whose love for the science 
of botany, caused her to keep an herbarium, was 
at length, through this same fondness, the uncon- 
scious means of bringing about the desired re- 
sult. Fred made himself so useful in collecting 

_ and classifying her specimens for her, that she 
gradually grew to depend upon him for every 
other little form or attention that she might re- 
quire. With the greatest alacrity he accompanied 

‘Miss Lucinda and her train of boarders to the 
evening prayer meetings, satisfied if he could 
obtain a seat where he could see and worship his 
idol, while. the rest, it was to be hoped, were 
engaged in their proper devotions. 

Emma needed not the help of Ellen Stanley to 
inform her of the state of her brother’s heart, 
for she could read it in his eyes without any 
assistance. He was her first admirer, and she 





MORETON. 


V’amour en est le reve.” 


was sufficiently young and romantic to suffer 
herself to become interested, before she had the 
least knowledge of the qualities of his mind and 
heart. 

At length, Stanley was so privileged as to 
be allowed to accompany the school in their 
Saturday afternoon rambles into the country, 
and then as the girls separated one from another, 
flitting here and there through woodland walks 
and shaded meadows, many and glorious were 
the opportunities which he had for making love, 
and right earnestly did he set about it. If Miss 
Lucinda came suddenly upon them, nothing was 
easier than to appear completely absorbed in an 
explanation of the various parts of the wild 
flower that he held in his hand. He was never 
without one; and Miss Lucinda considered him 
such a devotee to her favorite science, that she 
never even mistrusted the least partiality toward 
any of the human flowers she had in charge. 

Oh, those were halcyon days to Fred and 
Emma. Those stolen glances, those whispered 
interviews, the thrilling clasp of the quickly 
withdrawn hands, and once—shall I tell it?— 
the long, long kiss in the windings of that dark 
forest that skirted East Rock, upon whose bold 
summit the entire school had passed such a de- 
lightful day. 

Thus, the mischief was accomplished, and 
thereafter Emma made wonderful progress in 
her new study, to the utter exclusion of all 
her old ones. Her teachers wondered that she 
should have so flagged. They noted her absent 
moods, the dreamy expression of her soft blue 
eyes, and fearing lest she might be pining for 
her father, they proposed to her a short visit 
home before the expiration of the session. 

Of course, Emma would not listen to it, and so 
the weeks glided on until vacation came; and 
then with many promises of eternal love and 
constancy, Fred and Emma parted. The gentle 
girl who had left her father’s home, a child in 
thought and feeling, returned to it with the 
heart of a woman throbbing in her bosom. 

About a week after Emma’s return, Mr. 
Thornton was sitting in his library reading the 
morning papers. Emma, with an open letter in 
her hand, entered the room, and rs a low 
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stool to her father’s feet, sat down uponit. She 
had never had any secrets from her father, and 
she was not going to begin now. 

‘*Well, Emma,” said Mr. Thornton, laying 
aside his paper, ‘‘what does my little girl want 
this morning?” 

For a wonder, our amiable Emma was half 
inclined to pout, just at that particular moment, 
being called a ‘‘little girl” did not exactly suit 
her. She summoned all her dignity to her aid, 
and answered, ‘“‘I have something that I wish 
to tell you, papa, if you are disengaged and can 
listen to me this morning.” . 

“Certainly I can—what is it, child? No 
quarrel with your schoolmates, I hope, that you 
look so serious?” 

‘No, no—nothing of the kind. It is a secret 
that I know I ought not to keep from you, papa. 
You see, although you will call me a little girl, I 
am not such a very iittle one. At least, somebody 
does not think so.” 

** Somebody ! who the deuce is somebody ?—your 
room-mate, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no; but there is no use in making a 
mystery of the matter. ‘I am engaged, papa.” 

“‘Engaged! what does the girl mean? Why, 
Emma, stand up, and let me look at you. En- 
gaged! I’ll shoot the rascal that dared to make 
love to such a child as you are.” 

“Oh, no, papa; you'll do no such a thing. 
When you see him, you can’t help loving him, he 
has such a brave, noble face—he is so very ——”’ 

** Aye-e-e,” interrupted Mr. Thornton, ‘can’t 
I help it? It will be harder work to keep my 
hands off from him. Confound him! A very in- 
teresting young man, I have no doubt—at least, 
a very interested one. He does not know, I sup- 
pose, that you will have a fortune at my death— 
oh, no, nothing of the kind. [I tell you what, 
Emma—I take too much pride in you, to let you 
throw yourself away on one of these college 
scape-graces, as I doubt not he is, for no man of 
sense would fall in love with a girl just entering 
her teens.” 

“IT have been in them three years,” said 
Emma. 

*‘Oh, well, three years are nothing. When 
you are twenty, then we’ll talk about your being 
engaged. Here, give me that letter. I'll answer 
it for you; and if after that, the scoundrel dares 
to make another attempt to steal my treasure, 
I'll send you to a nunnery—I will as sure as I’m 
your father.” 

Emma had never seen her father so decided 
before. She respected him too much, and loved 
him too well to offer any resistance; so she gave 
up her precious letter, and went to her chamber 





to weep over her blighted hopes. Never did 
love-lorn damsel draw more touching pictures of 
of a desolate future. 

The same hour Mr. Thornton wrote, despatch- 
ing his letter to the address Frederic had given 
Emma, and destroyed the one Emma had re- 
ceived. 

There came no answer. Not thus easily had 
Emma expected to have been yielded up: but 
she convinced herself that Stanley’s pride had 
prevented him from renewing his addresses, and 
she resolved that she would be as strong and 
ancomplaining as he. 

Emma Thornton returned no more to boarding- 
school. Her father provided her with masters, 
and kept her under his own surviellance. At 
eighteen, she made her first appearance in gay 
society. Her exceeding beauty would have ren- 
dered her sufficiently attractive; but added to 
that, she possessed a well cultivated and brilliant 
mind, and the greatest refinement and grace of 
manner. Wherever she went all hearts paid her 
homage, but Emma turned coldly away from her 
suitors. Her father was in despair when he 
found her refusing so many eligible offers, for 
he began to feel the necessity of her having 
some younger protector than himself; but all 
his reasoning and expostulating availed naught. 

There came a time, however, when Emma was 
no longer so careless and indifferent. A young 
lawyer of acknowledged talent, and one already 
occupying a prominent place in society, was the 
first admirer in whom Emma took the least in- 
terest since the days of her girlish love. At the 
step of Carlton Howard her pulse learned to beat 
more quickly, and she could scarce subdue the 
traces of emotion which his deep, rich tones 
never failed to call forth. Still, she so well dis- 
guised her feelings that he gleaned no encourage- 
ment from her manner; and knowing her reputed 
coldness, he felt little hope that his suit would 
ever prove successful. Yet he persevered in his 
attentions, determined if it were possible to win 
some portion of the love he so coveted. 

Emma felt flattered that one of his superior - 
attainments should so evidently find pleasure in 
her society. She acknowledged that his conver- 
sational powers were more brilliant, his acquire- 
ments more varied and extensive, his manners 
more polished than those of any other person 
that she had ever met with. Her father had 
asked her what more she could desire. She had 
made no answer, but the dream-like memory of 
her first love floated into her heart, and she went 
away by herself to nurse it in solitude as she had 
often done. 

Weeks passed, and her reserve and cvldness 
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gradually gave way to a more cordial manner. 
At length Howard gathered confidence to breathe 
his tale of love. More worthy of admiration than 
ever did he seem to Emma at that time. His 
dark grey eyes, always singularly expressive, 
now revealed their depths of tenderness, while 
his earnest words told of a heart strong in its 
devotion. 

Emma, as she listened, felt her own heart beat 
and throb, as never had it throbbed but once 
before. He paused once, twice she essayed to 
answer, but the words died on her lips. 

Again Mr. Howard spoke. “I have pained 
you, Miss Thornton,” he said, “‘by my abrupt 
avowal this morning; but you will give me one 
word of hope, will you not? If you cannot re- 
turn my love, say at least that I have your 
esteem, and not one effort on my part shall be 
wanting to become more deserving of an in- 
creased regard.” 

“I do esteem you, Mr. Howard. I can truly 
say that I feel more interest in you than I have 
ever felt save for one. Had I never met—that 
is, had I ” Emma paused. Her cheeks 


were painfully suffused. Every word that she 
attempted to say increased her embarrassment. 
This gave Carlton Howard the advantage, and 


calmly with gentle words he tried to reassure 
the blushing girl. He was so successful that 
little by little her confidence was entirely given 
to him, and Howard felt more than ever encour- 
aged when he found that it was only the memory 
of a love at fifteen that he had to do-battle with. 

Two weeks afterward Emma was a second time 
betrothed, but it was with the full understanding 
that her lover should never quarrel with the 
memory of that first love. 

There was never a more beautiful bride than 
Emma Howard—never a happier husband than 
Carlton, or a father better pleased with a daugh- 
ter’s choice than was Mr. Thornton. 

Every one agreed that for once the course of 
true love had run wonderfully smooth. 

A year passed away, and Howard found that 
he was quite right in considering Emma’s first 
attachment as a mere girlish fancy. Although 
when he noted a shade of unusual seriousness 
upon her brow, he would jest her about the pri- 
vileged memory, he was long ago convinced that 
the deeper waters of her heart had been moved 
only for him. 

And yet it must be confessed that Emma fre- 
quently recurred to the romantic attachment of 
her school girl days—not with the yearning ten- 
derness that she once had felt, but with a desire 
to know something of Stanley’s after life—a wish 
that she might find that his fate had been as 





happy as her own; confessing to her husband 
the relief that it would be to know that he had 
not died of a broken heart. 

One lovely spring afternoon, just on the verge 
of evening, Carlton Howard and his wife were 
sitting by.an open window in their cool and 
pleasant library, when a servant entered with a 
card, which he handed to Mrs. Howard. She 
glanced at the name—it had been years since 
she had seen that handwriting, and the color 
came to her cheeks as she read aloud ‘Frederic 
Stanley”—then flitted back as rapidly until they 
were as pale as the white flowers of the vine that 
clung for support to the trellis about the window. 

‘¢What shall I do, Carlton? what shall I do?” 
she said, hastily. 

“Go down to him, love,” he answered. ‘My 
own wife is not afraid that she will lose her heart 
again. I know too well how much it is my own 
to have any fears myself.” 

Emma stooped down, resting one snowy hand 
amidst the masses of raven hair which was swept 
back from his broad white forehead, and kissing 
him tenderly, said, ‘Your exceeding love, Carl- 
ton, gives me confidence in myself, but you will 
certainly come with me.” 

‘“*No, Emma, I would rather not—it would be 
more awkward for you—no, go down, love,” he 
continued, pushing her gently from him; but 
marking the tears in her eyes, he added, ‘if 
you so desire it, I will follow you presently.” 

Emma’s heart beat painfully as she descended 
the staircase, and she stood for a moment beside 
the parlor door to reassure herself. It was in 
vain—her agitation momentarily increased. At 
length, summoning all her courage, she entered. 

The servant had lighted the gas, and from the 
porcelain shade the softened light fell upon a 
figure very unlike the one in Emma’s imagina- 
tion. 

Burly as a —— beer barrel I had almost said— 
the comparison seemed so apt in more respects 
than one—was the Mr. Stanley before her. 

With a coarse laugh, he arose from his seat. 

“‘Shouldn’t have known you, ’pon honor, Miss 
Thornton—Mrs. Howard, I mean—he, he, that 
seems odd too. How you have changed; but 
then I have altered some, haven’t I?” 

‘¢Very much, I should think,” answered Emma, 
in a freezing tone. 

All the fluttering about her heart had vanished, 
but there was a mighty revolution going on there 
nevertheless—the enshrined ideal was crumbling 
into dust. 

«You haven’t forgotten how I used to look, 
have you? why,I often think about the curly- 
headed girl that liked to cry her eyes out wher 
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we parted—it’ll never be as hard parting again, 
I warrant,” and Mr. Stanley laughed merrily at 
the (to him) pleasing reminiscence. 

‘*Is this your first visit to the city?” inquired 
Emma, in hopes of changing the current of his 
thoughts, 

“No. Iwas here six years ago with my wife; 
but you see she wouldn’t listen to my looking 
you up; so as it was our wedding trip I gave up 
to her, but yesterday I came on from New York 
to attend the races, and having nothing to do 
this afternoon I concluded to hunt you out. I 
always have felt a kind of curiosity to see you 
again, for although I have been in love a dozen 
times since, I couldn’t forget you entirely. I 
expect if the old man hadn’t interfered you’d 
have been Mrs. Stanley—he, he, it’s very funny 
the way things turn up in this world, isn’t it?” 

Emma’s face was crimson. She now hoped 
from her heart that her husband would remain 
in the library, for his presence would only in- 
crease her mortification. But it was not long 
before she heard his step upon the stairs, and 
very awkwardly when he entered did she intro- 
duce them. 

‘You must not let me interrupt your reminis- 
cences,” said Mr. Howard, as he drew his chair 
into the centre of the room, ‘tas you were old 


schoolmates, I presume you have many very 
pleasing ones.” 
‘¢ Ah, we were something more than old school- 


mates,” replied Mr. Stanley, laughing. ‘Did 
your wife never tell you how near we came 
making a match? ha, ha—‘a miss is as good as 
a mile,’ however, and I expect we are both about 
as well suited—eh, Mrs. Howard?” 

Mr. Howard cast a mischievous glance at his 
wife, and seeing how painfully embarrassed she 
appeared he answered for her. 

*<T, at least, Mr. Stanley,” he said, ‘‘am much 
rejoiced that the match was broken, for I expect 
I should still have been a wandering bachelor, 
had I not found the realization of my dreams in 
Miss Thornton.” 

The spirit of mischief was strong in Mr. How- 
ard, and he felt disposed to draw Mr. Stanley 
still further out upon the subject, but catching 
an appealing glance from his wife, he adroitly 
introduced another topic of conversation. 

Mrs. Howard began to breathe more freely 
when she saw how deeply interested Mr. Stanley 
became in giving a minute description of the 
races, and discussing the merits of the different 
horses and their riders; but he interspersed his 
conversation with so many slang phrases, that 
Mrs. Howard, more than ever disgusted, made 
some trifling excuse and left the room. 





It was full an hour afterward when her hi&- 
band entered the library where she was seated, 
and, throwing himself upon a lounge, laughed 
until tears stood in his merry eyes. 

Emma was of course too thoroughly vexed to 
join in his laughter, and she showed her irrita- 
tion by turning her shoulder a trifle more toward 
him. 

Mr. Howard tried several times to speak, but 
his hearty laughter drowned his words. 

He at length succeeded in saying, ‘‘ Don’t turn 
from me so, Emma darling.” Here was another 
laugh which made Mrs. Howard turn her back 
completely around, 

“Indeed, I cannot help it; you must excuse 
me, Emma,” he found breath to say at last. 

Still his mirthfulness was in no way checked, 
even when she arose and swept indignantly from 
the room: but as soon as he was able to compose 
his countenance he followed her. 

* Come, Emma—I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings, my dear, but you must let me enjoy———” 

‘“* My mortification,” said his wife, interrupting 
him—tears standing in her eyes. 

‘““No, by no means. You put a wrong con- 
struction upon my merriment. Come, dear wife 
—come back to the library with me. You have 
yet to hear the best part of the joke.” 

He encircled her waist with his arm as he 
spoke. She could not resist the tenderness, and 
she suffered herself to be led back to the room 
she had so petulantly deserted. 

As she resumed her seat, she strove hard to 
conquer her feelings, but the tears of vexation 
would creep up into the corners of her eyes; and 
she found it impossible to disguise the annoy- 
ance that she felt at her husband’s mischievous 
glances. 

“If we want to be very good friends, Carlton,” 
she said, at length, ‘‘and live as happy as we 
have done heretofore, there must be no allusion 
after to-night to this provoking occurrence. Pro- 
mise me, now, that you will not tell father.” 

“You aré too hard upon me, Emma—indeed 
you are. He would enjoy it capitally; and why 
need’ you care?—you have done nothing for 
which you are to blame.” 

‘*But think how vexatious,” 

«I do believe, Emma, that you are chagrined, 
because he consoled himself so speedily for your 
loss. Let me see, it was one of your anxieties, 
if I remember, lest he should die of a broken 
heart.” 

«Carlton, you are too bad. I really think you 
are unkind to teaze me so,” and Mrs. Howard’s 
pretty lips quivered as she spoke, and the tears 
rolled down her face, until her husband compas- 
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sionately drew her head down upon his breast, 
and by his continued efforts succeeded in making 
her look upon the ludicrous occurrence with as 
much merriment nearly as he had done. 

He detailed to her the conversation which had 
passed between them after she had left the room 
—how Mr. Stanley had made him a confidant of 
his losses at the races, the consequent depression 
of his finances, and his need of a loan, which 
Mr. Howard had the more readily advanced, 





inasmuch as divining his companion’s character, 
he saw at a glance that he could thus effectually 
rid himself of an acquaintance that might other- 
wise prove troublesome. 

He was right. Mr. Frederic Stanley was never 
after seen nor heard from by any of the family. 

Although Emma still feels a little chagrined 
when any allusion is made to her first love, yet 
she fails not to relate her experience to those 
whom she thinks it may profit. 





ONE LITTLE YEAR AGO. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


On! the strange and solemn changes, 
That so sadly come and go, 
And the clouds that’s dimmed life’s pathway, 
Since one little year ago; 
And the buds of hope are withered, 
And love’s flowers are faded now, 
That were twined in fancy’s garland, 
Which then rested on my brow. 


Oh, the drear and darksome shadows, 
That have spread their dusky wings 

O’er my heart, and sad are sweeping 
All its fitful, quivering strings; 

And the plaintive spirit voices 

* That soft whisper, sad and low, 

Of the bye-gone love and gladness 
Of one little year ago! ° 


By a dreamy stream I lingered, 
Many a smiling moon ago, 

Thinking angel-voices whispered 
In its singing, purling flow; 

There’s a grave all green and grassy 
Where it trills its song so low, 

One sleeps there with whom I wandered 
But one little year ago. 





From my heart’s bright chosen garland, 
Many « bud and flower fair 

Has grown pale, and withered, faded, 
Leaving darkened places there; 

Death’s cold wind their beauty’s blighted, 
But there’s fragrance left to show 

Where they blossomed, loved, and cherished, 
But one little year ago. 


One there was who knelt beside me, 
Breathing love’s sweet, holy vow, 
Saying it should ne’er be broken; 
But the vow’s forgotten now, 
And he’s murmured to another, 
In a love-tuned tone and low, 
The same words he whispered to me 
But one little year ago. 


Eyes there are fast growing dimmer— 
Steps more falt’ring, feeble, slow; 

And there’s hair that’s tinged with silver, 
That was not one year ago. 

Oh, the drear and darksome changes, 
That so sadly come and go; 

How we turn with spirit-longings 
To one little year ago, 





ALL THINGS PROCLAIM IT MAY. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue wind is breathing of the South, 
The green leaves are at play, 

The birds are chirping in the woods, 
All things proclaim it May. 


The sunshine dances on the stream, 
The blooming flowers how gay! 
The pigeons coo upon the eves, 
All things proclaim it May. 





The apple-blossoms, as we go, 
Like snow-flakes strew the way. 
The very mould a fragrance sheds, 
All things proclaim it May. 
Oh! blissful month, how it recalls 
My childhood passed away, 
When all was fresh, and fair, and bright, 
And life seemed one long May. 








MATTHEW NEIL’S MISTAKE, 


BY FANNY SMITH. 


Ayniz Nem’s simple lullaby of ‘“‘hush my 
babe,” was often lowered into a mere humming 
of the tune, as she rocked the cradle with her 
foot, and took up the highly glazed envelope, to 
scan the direction and re-read the note of in- 
vitation contained therein. 

Little Frank was at last fast asleep, and with 
a whispered injunction to Nancy to “jog the 
cradle, if baby moved,” off she tripped to look 
over stores of wreaths, satin slippers, and her 
wedding dress, to see what she would have 
suitable to wear at the grand party. 

‘*I know Matthew will go this time,” argued 
the young wife to herself, ‘‘the Wards are great 
friends of his. Let me see—he thinks I look best 
in blue; I guess I'll get a light blue brocade, and 
have it made so I can wear my Honiton. How 
kind of Matthew to give me those expensive laces 
for a Christmas present. He likes to see me 
well dressed, and I know he won’t object to the 
brocade, for he’s doing such a good business 
now, and I haven’t had an evening dress since I 
was married.” And with a light heart, Annie 
Neil turned over the flowers, trying on a wreath 
or spray now and then to see which would be 
the most becoming. 

The little wife possessed a deal of tact. She 
had a practical knowledge of the English adage, 
which says that ‘‘a hungry man is an angry 
man,” so she waited patiently till the soup and 
fowl were discussed, the dessert placed upon 
the table, and her husband’s appetite somewhat 
appeased before she commenced. 

*«Matthew,” said she, ‘“‘the Wards are going 
to give a large party on Thursday night, and 
have sent us an invitation.” 

There was not a word, or look of encourage- 
ment on the face of the husband. She was going 
to add, ‘‘And I want you to give me a new dress 
for the occasion,” and end it all with a kiss, but 
the stolid face prevented that, so she only said, 
“T expect it will be a very handsome affair, in 
honor of their new house.” 

“*T know two people who won’t be there,” was 
the reply, as the knife went down with a snap 
through his mince-pie to the plate. 

Annie said not a word, but the tears almost 
come, as she sat twirling the water in her goblet. 
So the bs ended in silence. Matthew took 





up his hat to return to his counting-room, and 
Annie went up to the nursery to play with little 
Frank whilst Nancy got her dinner. 

But somehow the child missed the something 
in his mother. She did not entertain him with 
her usual light-hearted gaiety; her laugh was 
not so ringing when his block houses fell down; 
she did not ‘‘drive horsey” so actively as com- 
mon; nor play “peep” with such laughing eyes 
as he had been accustomed to. 

So Frank fretted, and would not be amused, 
and Annie Neil sighed, ‘‘oh, dear,” and with a 
quivering lip said to herself, ‘I am glad I was 
spared the mortification of having the dress 
refused, at any rate.” 

And then in spite of herself, hard, though just 
thoughts of her husband, would intrude them- 
selves. She even then did not know that her 
heart pronounced Matthew selfish, bat she 
thought over the two years of their married 
life, and remembered that he had taken her a 
young, gay girl, from a large circle of warm 
friends; had refused to attend most of the bridal 
parties which had been offered to her, and had 
peremptorily declined every invitation since. 
Without intending it probably, he had withdrawn 
her from most of her young companions, whose 
society, he declared, was not worth having. 

Poor Annie! She had a light heart, and was 
young enough, and tasted gaiety too seldom, 
now not to feel terribly disappointed at not 
attending Mrs. Ward’s party. 

The young wife had made up her mind to 
bear this little privation, as patiently as she had 
borne all the others, but, in spite of herself, her 
kiss was not so warm as usual, nor her voice so 
gay in its welcome, when her husband returned 
at night. 

‘“‘Well, Annie! what kind of dress are you 
going to wear at Mrs. Ward’s?” asked Mrs. Carr, 
Matthew’s sister, as her husband and herself 
were spending the evening there. 

““We are not going, Lizzy,” was Annie’s some- 
what constrained answer. 

Lizzy turned a quick, sharp look at her brother. 
“You mean Matthew won’t go, I suppose,” said 
she. 

‘* Indeed I shan’t,” replied the brother, while 
a smile of contemptuous superiority curled his 
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lip, ‘how a sane man can spend an evening, at a 
fashionable party, is beyond my comprehension.” 
‘That is not the only thing beyond your com- 
prehension, I suspect,” replied the high-spirited 
sister, as she gazed at Annie’s youthful face. 

‘One never meets a person worth speaking 
to,” continued Matthew, not noticing his sister’s 
interruption, ‘“‘nothing but a parcel of men and 
women dancing, and making fools of themselves.” 

‘*You must have a stupid set of acquaintance, 
and but little discrimination and ability to draw 
people out,’”’ was Mrs. Carr’s retort. ‘There is 
no reason why you cannot talk as sensibly at a 
party as anywhere else. You meet the same set 
of men that you are so fond of smoking cigars 
with in your office, or so fond of talking with at 
your stag parties; and to one who likes to read 
characters by countenances, a good corner at a 
large party affords one not only amusement, but 
some insight into human nature.” 

*‘A man gets enough of all that through the 
day, and wants to rest quietly when he comes 
home at night,” replied Mr. Neil, changing his 
ground. 

Annie had heard a cry in the nursery during 
the discussion, and gone up to look after little 
Frank, so without the fear of creating trouble 
between her ‘brother and his wife, Mrs. Carr 
went on, 

“And don’t you remember, Matthew, that 
your quiet, patient wife gets nothing at all of 
‘all that;’ that a woman’s mind stagnates by her 
constant confinement to mere domestic duties; 
with no recreations she looses all elasticity of 
mind, and at last becomes a mere head nurse 
and housekeeper to her children and husband. 
It would be equally wrong in Annie to want to 
go out every night, but surely you might make 
an occasional sacrifice. I tell you, Matthew Neil, 
what it is, were I in your wife’s place, I’d go 
without you.” 

Mr. Neil opened his eyes, and laughed at the 
idea of his quiet, gentle wife thinking for herself, 
and going without him; so he shrugged his 
shoulders at his sister, and turned to Mr. Carr 
to ask about the last advices from Europe. 

The night of the party came, and found Annie 
beside little Frank’s cradle, trying in vain to read, 
whilst her husband was down stairs smoking a 
cigar with a friend. 

Matthew Neil was not an unkind husband in 
the usual acceptation of the phrase, only a selfish 
one, but such men, if they care at all for a wife’s 
love, are making one of the greatest mistakes of 
8 life-time when they say, “‘It is only a trifle, 
and there are a great many more important 
things than going to parties.” 





Invitation after invitation was refused in the 
same peremptory manner, without once consult- 
ing his wife’s inclinations. 

With the usual generosity (perversity if you 
will, dear reader,) of woman’s nature, had he 
but once have said to Annie, ‘“‘We will go if you 
would like to,” she would have instantly refused, 
and had more pleasure in the refusal than the 
acceptance. 

The spring came and found the wife worn out, 
body and mind, with constant attention on her 
sick child. The frightful illness and trying con- 
valescence was past, and now Annie longed for 
some relief from the wearisome routine of every 
day life. She longed for something that would 
arouse her from the train of sad thoughts which 
had assailed her in little Frank’s room, but there 
never came a kind offer to drive her out for 
change of air, nor an invitation to go to a con- 
cert or a lecture, or the opera, and she was too 
proud to ask for what she feared would be re- 
fused. 

But many and many a night during the child’s 
recovery, had Matthew looked into the room and 
said, ‘‘Annie, Frank is so cross that I cannot 
stand it. As I can’t do you any good, I think I 
will step into the theatre;”’ or else, ‘‘as long as 
you don’t mind being alone, I’ll go to hear Son- 
tag to-night, I think;” and the gentle reply 
would be, ‘Very well, Matthew,” and then a 
burst of tears when he had gone. 

Once during the child’s illness, Annie had im- 
plored the husband to stay at home from a gen- 
tleman’s party to which he was going, “I get 
so frightened when those spasms come on,’”’ she 
urged. 

He replied that “the doctor did not think 
them so alarming; that Nancy could do more 
good than he could, even if he was there; that 
Annie was becoming as much of a baby as Frank; 
and that after the wearisome routine of business, 
he really needed some recreation.” But he staid, 
nevertheless, sullenly enough to make his wife 
repent the request, and for weeks afterward 
spoke of his having to deny himself all pletsure 
on account of her nervous whims. 

A change was slowly but surely coming over 
Annie Neil’s love. It was no longer with an 
impatient waiting on the staircase, till she heard 
the latch key in the door, and then a quick flying 
to her own room, for fear he should knew how 
foolish she had been, that she received hin®now; 
it was no longer a half-hour’s study with her, 
whether her glossy hair should be curled or 
braided; it was no longer in selecting a dress 
that she asked herself, ‘‘which would Matthew 
like best x it was no longer that a week’s 
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absence on a gunning expedition was looked for- 
ward to, as if it would be an eternal separation; 
but her duties were all faithfully performed, and 
she was as gentle and patient as ever. 

Annie Neil was no hypocrite. She could not 
feign the intense love she had once felt, and even 
if she had tried, her husband was too selfish, not 
soon to have detected the counterfeit. 

“It is enough to make one dislike children,” 
grumbled Matthew Neil, one night to his sister, 
‘‘when one’s wife’s whole soul is wrapped up so 
in them, that the husband is a mere secondary 
consideration. I really believe Annie has not a 
thought tospare from Frank. She would a great 
deal rather sit in the nursery with him, than in 
the parlor with me. It isn’t that he needs her 
care either, for Nancy is a capital nurse, and I 
have offered to hire another if she has not enough 
servants.” 

** Annie has been accustomed to the confine- 
ment of the nursery so long, that I suspect that 
she only looks upon herself as a head nurse,” 
retorted Mrs. Carr, ‘“‘but she must come to our 
party whether you do or not, that’s settled.” 

There was not exactly the same satisfied smile 
on Matthew Neil’s face now, that there was on 
the night on which Ward’s party was discussed, 





as he replied, ‘‘very well,” for he felt that his 
wife was not the same unquestioning creature, 
that she was then. 

And Annie did go to the party; and not only 
to that, but to others, and still others; to the 
opera, to the theatre, to concerts with her sister- 
in-law and Mr. Carr; and night after night, 
sometimes after spending a long, lonely evening, 
her husband heard her bid adieu to her laughing 
companions on the door steps, he thought how gay 
she was, to what she used to be, to all but him, 
and he sighed that now their roads were so 
separated. 

There was a great, unsatisfied want ‘now, in 
Matthew Neil’s heart. From sheer desperation, 
he followed, rather than went with his wife into 
society; he almost sickened at her innocent 
gaiety; and at times, loathed his child on whom 
she bestowed such prodigal caresses. There 
was no lack of wifely duty. Annie was ever 
gentle and patient, a good housewife, and a faith- 
ful nurse in sickness; but the warmth, with which 
her love had touched all things, had gone. Her 
husband knew she loved no one else, but alas, he 
felt that she could never love him again, as she 
once had done, and to this day Matthew Neil is 
mourning over his MISTAKE. 





THE HOLIAN HARP. 


BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENOS. 


Waar fairy sounds steal on the list’ning ear 
And break the silence of the midnight hour? 
Approaching slowly nearer and more near, 
As o’er the senses with a thrilling power 
The symphony is pour’d. As a frail flower 
A moment opening to the rosy light, 
Will close when threatening clouds in darkness lower, 
Or fold its petals at approach of night— 
So died these sounds away and soon were silenced 
‘ quite. 


Once more their breathings soft and low I hear! 

At first so faint as scarce to noticed be, 
Like wailings of some spirit sad, in fear 

Of that dread pow’r which holds the hidden key 
Of destiny—complaining low to me; 

As though a mortal might assistance lend 
To troubled sprits from the body free, 

‘Who ne’er below their sinful ways would mend— 
But in their last estate would whisper to a friend. 


What would’st with me, thou spirit of the air? 
What tale of sorrow or remorse unfold? 

When in this world was poverty thy share, 
Or did’st thou bow beneath thy load of gold— 





For which thy happiness and Time were sold? 

Or was thy life forever shadow’d o’er 
By dreadful crimes in number manifold, 

Which haunt thee now upon that far-off shore 
Where those who once arrive can here return no more? 


My sole reply; the notes which louder grow 
As if one spirit bolder than the rest 
Was close beside me—now they softly flow 
As anthems from the harpings of the blest, 
Who round th’ eternal throne in glory drest, 
In spotless purity their voices raise— 
Gather’d from every nation East and West— 
With golden harps and.seraph voices praise 
The Lord who’s God alone, who ancient is of days. 


Thy tender breathings o’er the: spirit steal 
With soothing power as they come and go, 
Though not of spirits in their woe or weal, 
Thy gentle harmonies float to and fro, 
Now loudly murmuring—now soft and low; 
But fannings of the zephyr’s airy wing, 
One instant hurried and the next more slow— 
Thy lengthened cadences forever bring 
A calm uuto the soul, for angels touch the string. 





ADA LESTER’S SEASON 


IN NEW YORK. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


PART III. 


New York, March 31st. 

My last letter, dear Maggie, apprized you of 
Anna Richards illness, I stood by her grave yes- 
terday. 

God help the poor mother who closes her eyes 
to-day on His glorious sunshine, because it so 
mocks her sorrows, she cann¢t realize as yet the 
rapturous awaking of her child on the bosom of 
the Saviour, that Saviour who said, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me;” she only feels that 
dark sorrow closing around her heart, deadening 
it to everything except a wish to lie down in the 
cold earth beside her dead and clasp it in her 
arms. 

I sat up with Mrs. Richards the night that 
Anna died. I had called in the afternoon, and 
saw how it would be with the child before morn- 
ing, and I could not leave that heart-stricken 
mother to wrestle with the dread terror alone. 
Through the long night Mrs. Richards sat by 
the bedside, perfectly immovable the greater part 
of the time; her face was stony in its agony, and 
there was not a tear to cool the burning of her 
eyeballs. Once she raised her eyes, and wailed 
forth the prayer, ‘“‘ By Thy agony in Gethsemane, 
if it be possible Jet this cup pass from me.” Her 
grief seemed at last almost unendurable, she 
paced the room with folded arms and bowed 
head, a groan now and then escaping her. The 
hours wore on thus slowly, because each moment 
seemed to add its weight of torture, quickly, be- 
cause the mother was so soon to take the last 
look of her child. 

I almost imagined, in the quiet of the dimly 
lighted room, that I could hear the stealthy foot- 
steps of the Grim King creeping cautiously along, 
and I once came near screaming as I was startled 
from the preception of that almost palpable pre- 
sence, by a fit of coughing from Anna. I was 
lying her down again after it was over, when she 
sprang up with such a wild, frightened, anxious 
look in her eyes that I was terrified. It was an 
expression that belongs only to the dying. Her 
mother raised her and pillowed her head on her 
bosom. A wan smile, but of an unearthly beauty 
of which you cannot conceive, illumined her face; 
a smile that was but the shadowy type of the 





seraphic sweetness that brightens it now; and 


‘then she murmured forth, ‘It’s growing—so— 


dark.” 

There was no wrestling with the great terror, 
dear Maggie; after that one imploring look, 
which seemed to ask us to save her, she was 
conquered; she spoke no more; and breathed 
but a moment or two; then all was over. 

The poor mother is almost dumb from trouble. 
She is left alone now without a friend in the 
wide world. Her faith seems almost dead. ‘TI 
had been so thankful for such a blessing,” said 
she to me, when I called there this morning, 
‘«Every kiss on her brow had been a thanks- 
giving. She had been the child of so many 
prayers that I thought God must have had mercy 
on me, and spared me one to love.” 

I could not tell her then, dear Maggie, what 
she will know as soon as this veil of grief shall 
have been rent, and she will be again permitted 
to see the Holy of Holies—I could not tell her 
then that God had heard her prayers, and so in 
His mercy had taken her child from trouble to 
come, that hurtling storms, and racking pains, 
and hunger, and cold and temptation could no 
more assail her on the bosom on which she re- 
posed; I could not tell her all this, which I so 
strongly feel, for my voice would be drowned 
now in the wild cry that is ever going up from 
her heart, ‘‘ My child, my child.” 

I have written to mamma this morning to ask 
whether she thought we could not find perma- 
nent employment in our own and a few other 
families for Mrs. Richards, There is not a soul 
in this great city to help her in sickness or 
sorrow. She is a beautiful seamstress, and so 
quiet and unobtrusive in her manners that none 
need object to employing her. You know what 
difficulty we sometimes find to get sewing done, 
and if there is a tolerable certainty of her being 
engaged, I think I can induce her to go to C——. 
Exert yourself for her, in the name of humanity, 
my dear friend. 

Mr. Blanchard, throughout all this trouble, has 
been most generous. One learns to revere a man 
like him, Maggie, in a place like this, and 1 have 
heard of two instances lately, where he had 
rescued young men from crime and ruin by kind 
words and timely help. They have -_ of it, 
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not himself. He said to me the other night, ‘‘I 
do so want my mother and you to know each 
other, Miss Ada. She is quite an invalid; but 
so good with all her sufferings. I hope you will 
know her some of these days.” He has never 
said anything which has flattered me half so 
much. I hear that the mother and son almost 
idolize each other. 


Do not forget about Mrs. Richards, and as 


goon as you, or mamma, can give any definite 
answer, let me know. Yours truly, 
Apa LEstEr. 


New York, April 15th. 

I am home-sick and heart-sick, dear Maggie, 
but I see no prospect of leaving New York for a 
month, at least. You know uncle promised to 
take me back to C—— the latter part of April, 
but last night letters arrived from George, con- 
taining the intelligence that his wife and himself 
would be here about the twenty-fifth. Uncle of 
course would not like to be away when his son 
came home, nor to leave soon afterward; and I 
know that it would be churlish for me to start 
off alone, and refuse to partake of the happiness 
caused by his return. 


Yet I long, more than ever, to be home. Oh! 


Maggie, you don’t know what a city this is. 


Never was I deceived in any one as I have been 
in Mr. Blanchard. I am ashamed of myself, and 
angry too. But sometimes I almost doubt my 
senses; for how could any one be so wicked! 

A few mornings after my last letter, I was on 
my way to Mrs. Richards’, when, just as I turned 
into Anthony street, I saw Mr. Blanchard walking 
hurriedly along on the opposite side of the street. 
He did not observe me, and I passed on. 

“So Mr. Blanchard has been here this morn- 
ing,” said I, when I entered Mrs. Richards’ room. 

**No, Miss, not to-day,” was the reply, as the 
good woman proceeded with her sewing. 

I was somewhat surprised, for the moment, 
but soon forgot the circumstance. I thought it 
better that Mrs. Richards should have something 
to occupy her mind rather than let it dwell on 
her trouble, so I had obtained work from aunt 
for her, till I could hear from mamma with re- 
gard to her. This called me to her house fre- 
quently. Once or twice at different hours I had 
met Mr. Blanchard, in or near Anthony street, 
and when I mentioned it to Mrs. Richards, she 
always denied his having been there. 

At first I took no notice of it when I saw him, 
but one evening when we were speaking‘of Mrs. 
Richards, I said, ‘‘By the way, you never recog- 
nize an acquaintance in the street,do you? I 
have seen you four or five times in the neighbor- 





hood of Anthony street, but you have not deigned 
to know me.” 

He started, and as I thought at the time looked 
a good deal embarrassed, but quickly replied, «I 
did not see you,” and then turned the subject. 

I began to feel curious in the matter, and oncé 
or twice I cautiously hinted at it to Mrs. Rich- 
ards. She evidently dropped the subject as soon 
as possible. ; 

The morning I got mamma’s letter, announcing 
her success with regard to my protegee, I hurried 
to Anthony street earlier than usual. Standing 
in the entrance of a house nearly opposite to the 
one to which I was going, were two persons, one 
was &@ young woman, who had apparently just 
opened the door, the other was a form I could 
not mistake. It was Mr. Blanchard. He did 
not see me, and passed in, just before I reached 
Mrs. Richards’ door. 

‘Who lives nearly opposite, in that frame 
house with a wooden stoop and green railing?” 
I said, abruptly, as I entered, without even bid- 
ding Mrs. Richards, as usual, good morning. 

‘*A person of the name of Barclay, I believe,” 
was the answer of Mrs. Richards, as she picked 
up her work, then tossed it down again, evidently 
very much worried, and unconscious of what she 
was doing. 

There was something so strange in her manner, 
that flashed a sudden light on me. But I was 
ashamed of myself immediately for my suspi- 
cions, though I determined to know all I could. 

“A young lady,” I said, ‘‘I have seen her.” 

*‘Seen her?” In a voice of dismay. 

‘What is the history of that person, Mrs. 
Richards?” I demanded, sternly, my worst sus- 
picions returning at this. 

The poor woman looked at me half imploringly 
as she answered, ‘Indeed, I do not know her at 
all, Miss Lester. I have never spoken to her in 
my life.” 

The very terror, which was creeping over me, 
made me calm. ‘Very well,” I replied, ‘that 
may all be very true. But what do you know 
of her history?” 

“Nothing but:what I have heard from gos- 
siping over at the shop below here.” 

“Well?” 

“She was very ill after she came to live here; 
a raving maniac for weeks, they said. Some of 
the neighbor women that went in to see her, said 
that it was dreadful to hear her moan about her 
baby that died, and implore them to bring its 
father to her, because he had promised to marry 
her.” 

I grew faint and sick at this revelation, Mag- 
gie, of the wickedness of one I had believed so 
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good, But I persisted in my questions. I could 
not believe the story yet. ‘‘ Well?” said I again, 
as Mrs. Richards paused. 

**T don’t know anything more about her. She } 
seldom goes out, but I have seen her sometimes, ; 
and she is quite cheerful-looking now. He goes } 
to see her very often, 1 hear. Once or twice I } 
saw him go in myself. Maby he has married } 
her.” 

“Who?” 

I felt a cold thrill in all my veins. I knew 
what her answer would be. But I forced myself 
to speak. 

‘‘Mr. Blanchard. I can’t believe my own eyes 
hardly. Such a fine, kind gentleman as he is too. 
But such things happen every day in this city 
and nothing’s thought of it. He was so kind to 
me that I couldn’t bear to mention it to you, 
though maby I ought to have done it before.” 

‘Certainly you should have done it before,” 
I answered, hardly knowing what I said, ‘‘oh! 
the villain———” 

‘But,” began Mrs. Richards. 

I was too indignant to listen. I waived my 
hand and rose to go. But suddenly I remem- 
bered my errand. Mrs. Richards most gladly 
and gratefully accepts the proposition. As she 


has still a good deal of sewing to do for aunt, I 


think she will not leave for C—— till I do. 
There is but one thing in all this wide city that 
she regrets—her graves; the last one more than 
the rest probably. Ah! no wonder that Horace 
Blafichard said to me that Anna Richards would 
“tbe better off sleeping peacefully in her grave, 
than to grow up 4s too many of her sex have to 
do. to crime and want.” 

Great preacher! to be sure. And he ‘hoped 
too that I never might know of all this sorrow,” 
forsvoth. I suppose he did hope it! 

I do not know how I reached home. Every 
thing had a strange, unnatural look. I paced 
my room for hours. I had no tears, dear Mag- 
gie, for the death of my Faith. It almost seemed 
to me to be a great personal sorrow, and with me 
great sorrows are tearless. 

In the evening Mr. Blanchard called to accom- 
pany us to a music party. To my cousin’s asto- 
nishment, I declined going with them. 

«Are you not well, Miss Ada?” he asked. 

His hypocrisy angered me beyond control. 

‘*Not very,” was my curt reply, and I went on 
reading my book. He lingered near the table for 
# few moments, as if he wished to say something 
more, but I kept my eyes resolutely on the page, 
and after a while he left, I never looking up at 
him again. Yours truly, 





Apa. 


New Yorg, April 28th. 

Mr. Buancuarp has called as frequently as 
usual since the night of the music party, but I 
have always maintained the same distant aspect 
toward him, never speaking to him except to an- 
swer @ question; and then as little as possible. 
Of course in my uncle’s house I cannot go further 
than this. Nor can I tell uncle the truth. But 
oh! Maggie, if I was only home. 

It is getting very embarrassing too. My 
cousins notice my conduct. I often catch 
Louise looking at me, after I have answered 
Mr. Blanchard in monosyllables, with her large 
eyes dilated in surprise and inquiry. Last night 
Ella exclaimed, as we three girls were sitting 
together, 

‘‘*What’s the matter, Ada, with Mr. Blanchard 
and yourself? If it’s a quarrel do make it up, 
for I’m going to be bride’s-maid, you know.” 

‘“‘We have not quarreled,” said I, ‘‘but as I 
disapprove of Mr. Blanchard’s profligacy, I shall 
not hesitate to show it.” 

**Profligacy !” 

“Yes,” I repeated, trying to speak calmly, but 
I felt the blood rise to my forehead, 

‘<I do not believe a word of it,” said Ella, after 
& pause, with more than her usual energy. 

Louise looked up inquiringly. «‘Has he been 
gambling?” she asked. 

““No,” I answered, vehemently, ‘‘I should con- 
sider even that, bad as it is, a light crime com- 
pared to this,” 

“To what?” 

I felt all at once that I had gone too far: but 
there was no way of retreat; and so, with cheeks 
burning with shame, I told them all I knew of 
his visits to Anthony street, 

A strange light shot into Louise’s eyes at this. 
She triumphed, I suppose, that one whom I had 
looked upon as a@ superior, should be brought 
down to the common level. She replied lan- 
guidly, 

‘sReally, Ada, you are too Quixotic. Such 
things are taken as a matter of course now. I 
have heard something of this story before. She 
was a sewing girl, brought up by his mother, I 
believe.” 

I sprang indignantly tovny feet. 

“A sewing girl brought up by his mother!” I 
cried. ‘‘And an orphan too most likely! Oh,” 
I continued, forgetting who listened to me, “if 
there is,anything which could make his villainy 
deeper, ie this.” 

Louise began to laugh. It was a low, sneering 
laugh, that makes me shudder to recall, even now, 

“Really, Ada,” she said, “he ought to see 


you now. You look like Lucretia when she is 
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ready to stab the duke. 
at once.” 

“He!” 

I looked at her for an instant, as I spoke, my 
eyes flashing, for I was never so angry in my life. 
My cousin flinched, growing pale and averting 
her look. 

“If Horace Blanchard had the throne of the 
Indies to offer me,” I said, ‘I would spurn him, 
and you know it.” And with these words I left 
the room. 

George and Gertrude arrived several days ago. 

Gertrude, woo would never have been noticed 
as the daughter of the ruined Mr. Emory, is every 
where feted as the wife of the rich (and to be 
richer) Mr. Hinton. She is very beautiful, and 
yet one cannot tell in what her beauty consists, 
without it may be in the ever varying expression 
of her countenance. George is very proud of 
her, and what is better, is very much in love. 
They will remain with uncle’s family till they 
can find a house and furnish it. My new cousin 
and myself are already sworn friends. 

Strange to say, Mr. Blanchard and George are 
nearly inseparable. I have been on the point 
two or three times of telling Gertrude what I 
know of the former, for I am confident she at 
least will think with me, but I felt as though I 
could not speak of it. Perhaps I can when I 
know her better. And yet why should I? 

After all it may be that Horace Blanchard is 
less to blame than I thought. There must be 
something good in a man who can appreciate 
Gertrude and her husband as he appears to do. 
He is much more reserved toward me than he 
used to be. His conduct indeed puzzles me. 
He stili always speaks in the kind manner with 
which he used to address me, and sometimes I 
catch him watching me with such a sorrowful 
expression, that I do not know what to think of 
it. God show him his error. If he would only 
marry the poor girl I could forgive him easier. 
He has not done so, or we should have heard of 
it. 

George drove out yesterday far beyond the 
city, with Gertrude and myself. The breath of 
air, so much like home, almost made the tears 
come. But somehow the apple trees are not so 
snowy in their bloom, nor the blush on the peach 
blossom so delicate, nor the perfur of the violets 
by the stream so sweet as at C—. I believe 
my senses have been dulled by my long stay in 
this place; I am certainly wiser; but,@ear Mag- 
gie, it is a wisdom with which I would most 
gladly have dispensed. I feel absolutely old, 
and I fear that I am growing skeptical of all 


good. 


He’d certainly propose 





I am not well either. I sleep badly and dream 
feverishly. My head has learned to ache too— 
it never did so formerly—I suppose I need the 
air and love of home to restore me. I am getting 
nervous also. Often I feel ready to cry at the 
slightest things. But don’t tell mother of this. 
I shall recover, when I come home. 

Yours ever, Apa. 
New York, May 7th. 

I ovenr to tell you, dear Maggie, of an inci- 
dent which occurred last night, yet 1 almost 
hesitate to do so. 

There was to have been a small party of inti- 
mate friends at Mr. Vernon’s, out of compliment 
to George and Gertrude, and I, of course, was 
invited. By the way, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon have 
both been most to kind to me, and I like them 
very much. 

My toilet was completed sooner than the 
others,-so I decended to the drawing-room, and 
having nothing to occupy me, went to the piano 
and commenced playing. I tried to sing and 
could not. Whenever I have attempted it lately, 
I have felt my voice choke, and the tears come 
in spite of me. It seems as if the ivory keys 
could not send forth a wail sad enough. 

Well, in this mood I was sitting, playing I 
know not what, but thinking of that poor be- 
trayed girl, when Mr. Blanchard came in. I did 
not know it, however, till his shadow fell across 
me. I stopped playing and looked up with a 
start. Then I began to tremble all over. Why 
I cannot tell, unless that it was because this was 
the first time we had been alone since I had 
heard of his conduct. 

To my surprise he leaned over me, and said 
tenderly, 

‘‘What is the matter, dear Miss Lester? You 
were playing, just now, the most heart-broken 
air I ever heard. You seem sadly out of spirits 
of late.” 

I made no answer to this. The image of that 
wronged girl stood between him and me. Rising, 
I said coldly, that George would be down in a 
moment, and taking my handkerchief, prepared 
to leave the room. ‘ 

But he detainéd me, laying his hand on my 
arm. 

“Stay,” he said, hurriedly, and with an em- 
barrassment I had never seen in him before, 
‘‘one question, Ada.” 

You should have heard how touchingly he 
pronounced my name. For an instant I could 
not believe that he was really guilty. But I re- 
membered Mrs. Richards’ positiveness, and how 
Louise had confirmed the story. 
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I looked coldly up. His eye fell. His embar- 
rassment evidently increased. But he managed 
to go on. 

‘I know not how,” he stammered, “but I 
fear—that is I feel sure, Miss Lester—that in 
some way—I have offended you.” 

He paused, but I made no reply. 

‘Tf, in any way, I have done so,” he said, ‘I 
beg your forgiveness. No one that ever I have 
met has made me so earnest to have her good 
opinion. Nay, why should I conceal it? I love 
you, Ada,” and he tried to take my hand, ‘‘and 
this estrangement——” 

He could not for a moment go on. Perhaps 
the haughty manner in which I withdrew my 
hand deterred him. 

‘For God’s sake,” he cried, ‘‘what is it? 
What have I done? Or is it that you have seen 
my love, and determined to crush it by cold- 
ness?” , 

For a while, I confess it, I had forgotten his 
guilt in his perceptible agony. But now I was 
recalled to myself. 

“Sir,” I said, drawing my figure up, ‘‘do you 
mean to insult me?” 

He started back a step. 
cried, incredulously. 


“Insult you?” he 


If it was not real surprise, never was surprise 


better acted. He gazed at me reproachfully, 
and then continued slowly, oh! how mournfully, 
*« Pardon me, I see it is as I feared,” and speak- 
ing these words, bowed as if for me to pass by. 

I was glad enough to escape. It had been a 
painful interview to me, and at times it was 
difficult to keep from breaking down. I fled to 
my chamber. 

Maggie, I could have screamed with agony. 
I knew not till then how much I should have 
welcomed his love, had he been what I once 
thought him. When some one knocked at my 
door, I was conscious, for the first time, that I 
was lying with my head buried in my pillow, 
moaning but tearless. It was Gertrude, and I 
suppose I looked strangely, for she asked if I 
was ill. 

“T am not very well,” I replied. 

‘‘Why, I thought I heard you at the piano, in 
the parlor. Mr. Blanchard has been there some 
time.” 

I shuddered as though with cold, so nervous 
was I. Gertrude looked at me inquiringly, then 
she put her arm around my waist, and said, 
‘‘Dear Ada.” 

The tears came to my eyes, I said again I was 
not well, but begged that she would say nothing 
about my indisposition, as I should soon recover 
from it. 





I hope I may never have to pass such an 
evening again. Two or three times I found 
myself laughing loudly and vacantly, but I was 
scarce conscious of anything except a horrible, 
undefined feeling that pressed on my brain and 
heart. The gay party seemed like a dream that 
had no belonging to me. Except when it was 
unavoidable, Mr. Blanchard did not address me, 
and I was too thoroughly wretched to maintain 
any show of dignity toward him. I suspect I 
must have seemed like one walking in her 
sleep. 

Once they asked me to sing—to sing with 
him. There were many there who had heard 
our voices together, and all joined in the wish. 
Gertrude had been playing, and had just left 
the piano, I seized her arm and gasped out, “J 
can’t, Gertrude, I can’t.” 

I have a vague idea that she looked astonished, 
but she promptly replied for me in a jesting way, 

“T am Ada’s physician to-night, and I posi- 
tively forbid her singing.” Then she added more 
seriously, ‘‘indeed she has been quite sick, and 
ought not to exert herself.” 

I looked up to find Louise watching me 
stealthily through her half closed lashes, a faint 
smile curling her haughty lips. 

Mr. Blanchard and Louise sang together after 
I persisted in refusing. To my fevered imagi- 
nation her voice seemed to be nothing but gushes 
of triumph; it was fairly exultant in its power. 
When she arose from the piano she turned over 
the leaves of the music book carelessly, then ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh, Ada, do sing this—it was George's 
favorite before he went away. This little thing 
of Mrs. Norton’s ‘Love Not.’ You sing it so 
beautifully.” 

I know not where Gertrude was, but she was 
not there to save me then. I was pressed on a‘l 
sides, and most of all, goaded on by the manner 
of my cousin, who looked like a beautiful devil 
as she stood there; and by the inquiring look of 
Horace Blanchard, who I felt was steadily watch- 
ing me. 

I seated myself at the piano, and was asto- 
nished at my own calmness. I know I never 
performed so. well, I sung out of myself, as it 
were. Song after song was called for, and I 
went on. I never faltered except as I was 
turning over the leaves of the music book for 
what I wanted. With all my exaltation I had 
a dim consciousness that I was swaying the feel- 
ings of all around me. I think I should have 
sung all night, had they asked me, if I had 
not been. suddenly recalled to myself by Ella 
saying, 
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“Why, Ada, I do believe that you are be- 
Witched to-night,” and then Gertrude came up 
and almost dragged me from the music-stool. 

After that, I thought the evening never would 
end. As we were leaving the parlor to put on 
our wraps, I dropped my handkerchief. Mr. 
Blanchard was near, and sprang to pick it up. 
I bowed as I took it, and could not resist looking 
at him. He was intently watching me with a 
puzzled expression, as if he did not understand 
me yet; but he did not speak. 

All after that seems like a dream. I just re- 
member flying to my chamber when we got 
home, tearing off my dress and unbinding my 
hair, for they seemed to oppress me so; then 
throwing up my window that the chill night air 
might refresh me. I think I passed the rest of 
the night pacing my room, and leaning out of 





the window alternately. Once I remember snap- 
ping the button from the throat of my wrapper 
as I gave it a pull, for my mental suffering 
always produces the sense of suffocation with 
me. 

I saw the grey dawn of the morning creeping 
over the city, and I closed my window and threw 
myself on the bed. Then came the blessed re- 
lief of a dreamless sleep for hours. I awoke 
completely stupified. I felt as if I could not feel 
any more, or suffer any more. 

Under the plea of indisposition, which none 
seemed to doubt, I have kept my room all day, 
and this writing to you, dear Maggie, has been all 
the relief’ I have had. And it has been a relief. 
Oh! if I was only home. I feel like a sick child 
longing for its mother. 


Yours, ADA 





THE NIGHT RIDE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


BY WINNIE 


Tur sky is light, and the stars are bright, 
And over the crusted snow, 

With a silver ringing from strings of bells, 
The steeds and the riders go. 

I hold in my hand the slender reins 
That guide my bonny bay, 

But the lines are slack as he speeds along, 
And my heart is far away. 


From the sleighs behind, on the evening wind, 
A gush of laughter sweet, 

Floats over my shoulder, telling me 
Of girlish joy complete. 

There are my playmates and my friends, 
Their years are few as mine— 

Yet on my heart I wear a cross, 
And on my brow a sign! 


Small need have they to curse the day 
Because of the light it brings— 

Their laughter drowns the tearful tone 
Of the bell that Memory wings. 

That bell tolls ever in my ear, 
But should they catch the tone, 

They would fly with a leugh of puzzled joy, 
And leave it to die alone! 


God knows, my heart, in its grief apart, 
Is glad that they are gay, 

Yet I cannot join in their careless mirth 
When my heart is far away. 

So, over the hills we run, we ride, 
My bonny bay and I— 

Before us a church-yard dim and white, 
On a hill-top, lone and high! 





WOODFERN. 


’Tis a dreary sight, this moonlit night! 
Oh, bonny, bonny bay, 
Tn an evil hour, an hour of woe, 
Thou hast borne me on this way! 
Oh, bonny bay! I cannot ride 
By one white shining stone! 
The heart I loved—that beat for me, 
Is lying their alone! 


There also are the household graves! 
My father, and my mother, 

And close beside their graves were laid 
My sister and my brother! 

He lies a little way apart— 
He would be buried here, 

That I, while weeping o’er their graves, 
Might drop on his a tear! 


Oh, mine was but a perjured heart, 
And mine a broken vow, 
Else he I loved, and who loved me, 
Were here beside me now! 
Oh, speed away, my bonny bay! 
T cannot bear to see 
That grave on which the moonlight looks, 
And seems to look for me! 


Beside this grave my heart will break! 
Thou lying at my feet! 

Oh, so to love, and so to lose, 
And never more to meet! 

Beneath me lies my murdered love, 
And Heaven is o’er my head! 

Behind me comes that happy laugh— 
Oh, God! that I were dead! 





EXTRACTS 


FROM MY 


DIARY. 


BY MRS. JONES. 


Mr. Epiror—An able writer has said, ‘Zo 
suffer is woman’s lot,” and I should think it my 
duty to suffer in silence if no one’s honor were 
at stake but mine. Mr. Jones has sent you an 
article headed, ‘‘Where a Sewing Society is 
Needed,” and as its tendency is to throw ridi- 
cule on sewing societies generally, I feel it a 
duty to overcome my natural timidity, and give 
you something in reply. With that view I send 
you some extracts from my journal. They will 


furnish the best explanation of my conduct, and 
an irrefragable proof that I have an ‘‘extrava- 
gant husband.” 


Very respectfully, 
M. M. Jongs. 


Feb. 10th, 1844.—Yesterday, at the altar, I 
gave my hand “‘with my heart in it” to George 
L. Jones. How bright the world seems! AmI 
wrong to hope that a life-time of happiness is 
before me? What felicity like that of two hearts 
beating in unison, sharing together every joy, 
lessening sorrow by dividing it? What care I 
for wealth or honors? It is enough for me to 
be like the gentle moon, shining in meek and 
chastened glory, borrowed from him my sun. 

March 8th, 1844.—The world says our honey- 
moon is over, but for once let us prove false the 
proverb that what ‘all the world says is true.” 
Our honeymoon shall last as long as life. If we 
live together the fifty years, which in Germany 
entitle a married pair to a ‘‘golden wedding,” 
we will still be lovers with hearts unchilled by 
the frosts of ages. 

July 13th, 1844.—Alas! alas! poor book, faith- 
ful chronicler of my thoughts and feelings, I 
blush that even thou should’st see these tears, 
Oh! my golden dreams! whither are you fled? 
These tears, an unkind word from George, my 
idolized George, has caused them. 

Feb, 10th, 1845.—This is. the first anniversary 
of our wedding day. To-day too I am twenty- 
one. How old I have grown in the last year. 
Oh! George, what has betome of your endless pro- 
testations of undying love? Nowit is the frown, 
the reproof, at best the careless word which I 
receive. Yet, though my heart is breaking, I 
have not spoken, and “concealment,” (of this 
great grief) like the rose in the bud, has preyed 
upon my cheek till I scarce recognize myself. 

Vou. XXV.—20 





July 15th, 1845.—I write beside the cradle of 
my darling Henry, my first born child. Thank 
God that this precious babe has come to cheer 
my loneliness. George too has seemed kinder 
for the last few weeks. He says he is proud of 
his son-heir; Aeir to what? Alas! his father’s ex- 
travagance will leave but little for him to inherit. 
I have had hard work to make both ends meet 
of the small sum he allows me for household ex- 
penses; now it will be harder still, as my angel 
boy will occasion an additional expenditure, 
though I keep no nurse for him. 

August 28rd, 1846.—Henry is now running 
about, and occupies consequently much less of 
my time. I went the other day to attend the 
weekly meeting of our Missionary Sewing Society, 
to which I haye belonged ever since I was sixteen. 
George was dining out, so to give Sarah (the 
cook) time to attend to Henry, as well as to save 
a little, we dined off the scraps of yesterday’s 
dinner. When I came home George was fuming 
away. He said it was a woman’s place to be 
always at home when she was wanted; that it 
made his head ache to listen to Henry, and that 
he had wanted Sarah to prepare him a devilled 
leg, but there was neither chicken nor fire in the 
house. Tears rose to my eyes, but I kept them 
back, though my heart was too full to speak. 

Sept. 1847.—Welcome little Ada to thy mother’s 
heart, why must I say it, also to a share in her 
privations. The other day I asked George for a 
small sum of money to purchase some articles of 
clothing absolutely necessary. He replied that 
he could not see what women did with so much 
money, before he was married he always had 
plenty of money, now he says he has not a cent, 
he says he owes the wine merchant one hundred 
dollars! and there are twenty-five dollars due on 
the last lot of regalias he purchased, and twenty- 
two dollars on that last new coat, and five dollars 
at the livery stable. He says he has not even a 
dollar to go to the theatre or to get an oyster 
supper! 

Dec. 15th, 1848.—I have taken in sewing for 
the last three months to provide clothing for my 
shivering children, but my eyes are so often red 
with weeping that I advance but slowly. How 
true are the words of Saint Paul, that ‘“‘the mar- 
ried woman careth for the things of the world,, 
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how she may please her husband.” George cares 
no longer for me, why can I not become indif- 
ferent to his frowns or reproof? why do I long so 
wildly for one word of love? 

Oct. 1849.—Yesterday, as I was undressing 
little Mary, my blue-eyed babe, George came 
home drunk; he could scarcely stand. I said not 
a word, but placed a chair by the fire, and made 
him a cup of hot tea. This morning, however, 
for the first time for five years, I ventured upon 
a word of remonstrance. He said I made a 
mighty fuss about one glass too much. He said 
it was the first time he had ever got drunk, in- 
deed he prided himself upon the number of 
glasses he could drink without getting intoxi- 
cated; and that, though I might not believe it, 
he could tell the age and price of any wine by 
tasting it with his eyes blind-folded! To-day 
father came and asked me to play for him a new 
song, ‘* Wilt Thou Love me then as Now?” My 
piano, a wedding gift from father, has scarce 
been opened since my marriage. I began to 
play, but before I had finished the first verse I 
burst into tears. My father kindly asked the 
cause of my trouble; I could not tell him that 
my idol was fallen, that the image I had thought 





gold had proved but clay. However, he gazed 
at my faded dress, which showed him that alJ ; 
was not right. 

Nov. 10th, 1850.—To-day I have joined a Union 
Benevolent Association. Yesterday a poor widow 
with three shivering children came to my door, 
begging for cast-off clothing. Alas! my poor 
children are far too thinly clad for the season, 
but I have no money to purchase suitable mate- 
rials for making warmer clothing, and I could 
give the poor woman nothing. I remembered, 
however, that ‘‘time is money,” and I thought I 
could contrive to spare an afternoon in the week 
to sew for so many far more destitute than 
myself. If I only had the money Mr. Jones 
spent on that handsome pipe yesterday to give 
to the hungry and naked. 





Mr. Eprror.—I trust these few extracts will 
show you how a desire to benefit my suffering 
fellow creatures has led me to join sewing 
societies, &c. I will now merely add that if 
men would make their wives a more liberal 
allowance for charity, all need of fairs and 
sewing societies would soon be at end. 

M. M. J. 
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BY SYLVIE A. LAWSON. 





Sue was like the first young flower of Spring, 
That wakes at the South wind’s call, 

A fairy, sweet and fragile thing, 
The first bright flower to fall, 

With its wealth of perfume all around, 

And withered leaves strewed on the ground. 


Like the song of the first gay bird of Spring 
That comes to the woodland home, 

And bears on the free, unfettered wing 
Gay music’s sweetest tone. 

She fled, and naught but memory left 

Of the peerless treasure earth was bereft. 


And they robed her form in spotless white, 
And parted the golden hair, 
And closed the eyes from the sun’s bright light, - 
And looked on the sleeping fair, 
And knew that no more from that deep, calm sleep 
Bright Imogene should wake to weep. 


And they made her grave where the loved and lost 
In their silent beds are sleeping, 
And the green old trees by the winds are tost, 





And the fairy flowers are weeping, 
And the low winds breathe their tender sigh, 
That one so young and fair should die. 


’Twas away from the din of the crowded mart, 
With the sunshine and the flowers, 
That they laid her low with her gentle heart | 
To sleep through the golden hours; 
And the gay birds sing their songs of love ] 
On the leafy boughs that bend above. | 


And the silver moon lights up her grave 
With her soft and mellow light, 

And the South wind comes from her seeret cave 
On the fairy wings of night, 

And whispers low in the midnight hour 

Of Imogene, the blighted flower. 


But saddened thoughts will cling around 
Her lowly, grassy bed, 

And sing with music’s murmuring sounds 
Of the loved and early dead, 

And keep in the heart forever green 

The memory of Imogene. 








CAUGHT IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 





BY MES. G. M. RIDDLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Frep and Rosa Carson were seated, in the 
comfortable parlor at Laurel Hill, the residence 
of their father, a wealthy Southern planter, 
who resided some twenty miles from Charleston. 
Rosa had been gazing, very intently, at the 
glowing fire without speaking, and seemed buried 
in deep thought, when Mr. Carson entered and 
handed a letter to her. She broke the seal 
and devoured its contents with delighted eyes. 
“That must surely be from some lover,” said 
Fred, ‘‘you look so pleased.” ‘Better than 
that,” said Rosa, ‘its from Nick Stafford.” 
‘‘ Nick who?” said Mr. Carson, ‘‘you had better 
be careful how you encourage any of those 
Yankee boys to follow you home.” ‘ Boys! 
father, why it’s a girl.” ‘Oh, ho,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘well she has a heathenish name.” 
‘‘Her name,” spiritedly replied Rosa, ‘‘is Helen 
Cornelia Stafford, but neither of these furnishing 
@ convenient sobriquet, we always called her 
‘Nick.’ There were six ‘Nicks’ in school.” ‘I 
am afraid they were not ali among the six,” 
quietly said Mr. Carson. ‘Qh, father, you are 
too bad,” retorted the gay Rosa. ‘But tell us 
about your friend,” said Fred. ‘‘Well,” an- 
swered Rosa, ‘“‘she is the most charming girl 
in the world; at least J think so; we were room- 
mates and warm friends; she was considered 
one of. the- most talented girls in school, she 
furnished several articles for publication which 
were greatly admired; and now she has been 
recommended, by Mrs. Willard, to the directors 
of the ‘Locust Grove Seminary’ as a teacher of 
music; and having a good opportunity of coming 
on, with some friends, she is to be here next 
week—which will give us some weeks of her 
society before school commences.” 

“A pleasant prospect truly,” said Fred, “a 
literary lady and a Yankee school teacher at 
that; two things I especially detest, how thank- 
ful I am that my business engagements will call 
me back to the city.” ‘And are they so very 
urgent?” said Mr. Carson, ‘‘for I fear that the 
character of the Southern chivalry might suffer, 
if you was to take refuge in actual flight from a 
lady;” <‘‘Well,” said Fred, ‘‘it certainly seems 
to me a strange, unlady-like proceeding for a 





young girl to leave her home and friends, and 
venture forth among entire strangers for a few 
dimes ; it’s characteristic of the Yankees.” ‘‘In- 
deed, Fred, you do them the greatest injustice,” 
said Rosa, ‘‘I found as many generous spirits, 
as many noble hearts among those that I mingled 
with there, as I ever I found among strangers in 
the so-called ‘hospitable South ;’ and never,” she 
added, warmly, ‘until you have lived among 
them, will you learn to appreciate their worth.” 
“IT am afraid I shall never be able to value them 
sufficiently then,” said Fred. ‘‘And,” continued 
Rosa, ‘‘ whatever the object Helen has in coming 
to teach among strangers, I feel sure that it can 
never be for the mere love of gain; she may be 
compelled to do so from reasons of which we 
cannot judge.” ‘That is right, my daughter, 
stand up for your friends,” said Mr. Carson, 
‘‘we shali be happy to see her for your sake, if 
not for her own.” And here the conversation 
terminated. 

The next week Fred received letters, which 
compelled, as he said, his immediate return to 
Savannah. Rosa did not urge his remaining; but 
laughed to herself at the terrible image he had 
conjured up of her friend. The next morning, 
very early, Mr. Carson, accompanied by Rosa, 
started for Charleston. The steamboat had but 
just arrived, and the passengers were not yet 
landed, so they drove to the quay at once. 
Even Mr. Carson was startled from his self-com- 
placency, when, on entering the ladies cabin, 
Rosa gave a little scream and threw herself into 
the drms of a perfect Hebe. 

‘Surely,” thought he, ‘‘ that small head, classic 
though it be, was never made for any purpose 
but to carry those sunny curls.” Before their 
arrival home, however, he was forced, by Miss 
Stafford’s shrewd remarks, to mingle respect 
with his admiration. It was quite dark when 
they reached ‘‘Laurel Hill.” A sudden turn 
brought them in view of a pretty cottage peep- 
ing through the rich magnolias, whose glossy 
leaves shone in the moonlight. ‘‘Here we are, 
little snow-bird,” said Mr. Carson, turning to 
his guest, ‘‘and now welcome to my house and 
home.” Mrs. Carson was standing on the porch, 
surrounded by a score of children, both black 
and white, from whom she seemed otrageling to 
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free herself. Mr. Carson opened the carriage 
and first lifted Rosa, and then Helen, into their 
very midst. ‘Here is mother, uncles, aunts, and 
all,” said Rosa, pointing to a group of darkies, 
all of whom made their best bow and courtesy. 
Mrs. Carson’s heart warmed to Helen at the first 
glance, and Helen soon felt perfectly at home. 
“Do tell me,” said Mr. Carson, a few days 
after, ‘‘what could have induced you, Helen, to 
leave your home, and take upon yourself the 
irksome duties of a teacher? It will cost you 
more care and perplexity than your little head 
can well carry; why you seem scarcely more 
than a child yourself.” ‘Indeed, sir, I am 
almost eighteen,” said Ellen, ‘“‘and when I put 
on the dignity of a teacher, I can very well pass 
for twenty.” Mr. Carson shook his head incredu- 
lously. ‘* Besides,” continued Helen, ‘‘father has 
a large family, so that he can only afford to give 
us a good education, after which we must make 
our own way in the world.” ‘But why can you 
not stay with us and share Rosa’s home?” an- 
swered the kind-hearted Southerner, ‘here are 
plenty of little ones if you must teach; and you 
shall have the same remuneration which you 
have been promised in the school.” ‘You ure 
very kind indeed, sir,” answered Helen, her eyes 
filling, “I know not how to thank you; but my 
services have been promised td the pupils of 
Locust Grove; and I cannot break my word.” 
As soon as the arrival of the ‘‘new teacher” 
was noised about, the directors of the ‘* Locust 
Grove Seminary” were assiduous in their atten- 
tions. Many were the aside smiles exchanged 
at the child-like appearance of one, who was so 
soon to take upon herself “such an important 
charge.” But never was there a doubt expressed 
as to her capability, after hearing her exquisite 
performance, and the rich, flute-like tones of her 
voice. It was always with an exclamation of 
delight, however, that Helen saw the door close 
upon her ‘‘inquisitors,” as she termed them. 
How swiftly passed the pleasant days to the 
merry-hearted girls! Such pleasant excursions 
as they made; ‘exploring expeditions ;” rides on 
horseback, with all care thrown to the winds. 
Helen was profuse in her exclamations of de- 
light. “How much better they could enjoy 
themselves with ‘old uncle Joe’ as an escort,” 
she said, “‘how far preferable than to have one’s 
actions criticised by some ‘whiskerando,’ and to 
be obliged to maintain at such an extra exertion 
her dignity as ‘preceptress’ in the Locust Grove 
”» 


Thus passed the pleasant weeks ; one bright gala 
day to the young friends. Letters would come 
occasionally from Fred: but so ‘‘insurmountable 








were his business engagements,” ‘so confining 
his occupations,” that ‘in all probability he 
would not be able to visit them in many months.” 
And then Rosa would wickedly tell Helen of the 
terrible idea he had formed of her as a literary 
lady. This amused Helen vastly. ‘Oh, what 
would I not give,” said Rosa, ‘to see him as far 
gone as is possible for one poor youth to be; 
down on his very knees begging for the priceless 
treasure of your heart and hand: you to refuse 
him of course at first; but after long and pro- 
tracted sueing, to extend to him the tips of your 
fingers and bid him rise.” And Helen would 
reply jestingly, “Ah! Rosa, you must be an 
adept at flirtation; I am afraid you would kill 
the poor youth entirely, if he was not your 
brother, before he could escape from your fasci- 
nations.” 


CHAPTER II. 


One morning, Mrs. Carson interrupted their 
enjoyment, informing them that Mr. Tarver and 
daughter were in the parlor. ‘Is it the rich 
Miss Tarver?” said Rosa. ‘Law, yes, Missus,” 
chimed in Dinah, who was standing with mouth 
and ears wide open, ‘they do say that she’s 
worth 4 heap of niggers, but she looks mighty 
no-account for all that; and ain’t nigh ont as 
purty as Miss Rosa, nor Miss Helen merry one, 
though she does think herself such a mighty 
somebody.” ‘Well, never mind, Dinah,” said 
Mrs. Carson, ‘‘stay here and see if you can help 
the young ladies, I must return to my guests.” 
“Tt’s not so mighty much that my old hands can 
do for you no way, honey,” resumed Dinah, “the 
Lor a Mighty has done a heap for you both; I 
ain’t telling nothing but the nateral truth when 
I say you look as purty and pink-like as ‘Nater’s 
own blooms,’ and as alike as two peas.” But in 
what the resemblance consisted, it would have 
been difficult for any one but Dinah to have 
determined. 

When the young ladies had made themselves 
as irresistible as possible they entered the parlor, 
and were introduced to the strangers. Miss 
Clementina Tarver was a sallow, listless crea- 
ture, and looked so languid, that Helen inquired 
if she was not well? Her father answered for 
her, *‘Clem,” he said, “‘couldn’t stand much; 
and after her long ride I reckon she feels right 
smartly fatigued.” Faithfully did Helen do her 
part to entertain the visitors. Song after song 
was called for by the delighted Mr. Tarver, 
from *‘Old Susannah,” which was his particular 
favorite, and was obliged to be repeated six 
times, to “Old Hundred,” which he declared to 
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be ‘the best piece of sacred music ever pub- 
lished.” He told ‘‘Clem” that if she couldn’t 
learn under such a teacher as that she was ‘‘no 
earthly account.” At last Mrs. Carson, thinking 
Helen must be tired, suggested that perhaps 
Miss Tarver would like to see some beautifu’ 
and rare roses that had opened that morning. 
Miss Clementina, to the great surprise of the 
girls, acquiesced, and after protecting her com- 
plexion under a long ‘‘poke sun-bonnet” and a 
thick green veil, she slowly ventured forth. They 
strolled among the flowers, Rosa gathering some 
of the choicest to present to Miss Tarver, which 
she had the pleasure of seeing pulled to pieces 
in just five minutes after. Finally they seated 
themselves in the arbor. 

Soon after, Miss Tarver produced from her 
pocket a little black box and a long stick, chewed 
at both ends, which she broke in three pieces, 
handing one to Helen, who took it mechanically, 
and one to Rosa, who declined, saying that she 
did not ‘‘dip.”” Helen wondered what that could 
be, and what was expected of her? She was soon 
enlightened. Miss Tarver opened the box, and 
proceeded to envelope the brush-end of the stick 
in the yellow powder which it contained, which 
she speedily conveyed to her mouth; then gave 
the box to Helen to follow suit. Helen, not 
knowing of what its contents consisted, turned 
aside and applied the box to her nose, when the 
most violent fit of sneezing ensued, which nearly 
threw Rosa into convulsions of laughter, and 
actually extorted a smile from Miss Clementina. 
**Now, Rosa, do tell me if that is snuff she is 
eating?” said Helen, in a whisper, with her nose 
slightly elevated, ‘you never told me of that 
peculiarity.” ‘‘Do you suppose,” answered Rosa, 
merrily, ‘‘I intend to lay bare ‘ali our faults to 
your keen scrutiny, little Yankee?” ‘Law me,” 
said Miss Clementina, ‘‘is this the first time you 
ever saw any one ‘dip?’ Why it seems like I 
couldn’t live without it; it’s a ‘heap’ of comfort 
to a body.” And she did seem to realize the 
utmost satisfaction from the operation, though, 
as Helen soon found, she did not actually eat the 
snuff, but used it rather as a dentrifice. 

After dinner, Miss Clementina indulged in a 
long siesta, which relieved the day of much of its 
tediousness; and by the time she had sufficiently 
rested herself, Mr. Tarver declared it time they 
were going. ‘‘Oh! Rosa,” said Helen, after the 
guests had taken their departure, “if all my 
scholars should be like her.” “You may con- 
sider yourself highly favored,” answered Rosa, 
‘if they should so prove; for she certainly plays 
very well, and has made a good beginning.” 
“Yes, but I fear I never could rouse.in her any 





thing like enthusiasm, she has such a die-away 
style. But how elegantly she was dressed,” said 
Helen, bursting into a laugh, ‘‘a corn colored 
satin, with a blue tarlatan over-skirt for a ride 
in the country!” ‘Yes, you will see plenty. of 
gay dressing here,” replied Rosa, “and much 
of it entirely out of place; some of our country 
ladies have very little opportunity of displaying 
their finery; and you will often see in church 
costumes better adapted to an evening party or 
theatre: but it matters little so that the heart is 
right; and you have already acknowledged that 
you have found generous hearts and open hands 
in your Southern home.” ‘Indeed, dear Rosa,” 
quickly replied Helen, ‘‘my lot has truly fallen 
in pleasant places, and if I was only sure that I 
should succeed in my undertaking, and my dear 
father could be made glad by my success, I 
should feel no further care.” ‘No fear,” said 
Rosa, ‘“‘father says that the directors think 
you a prodigy; and that Mr. Isby, who is their 
oracle, expressed himself in the most lofty praise. 
Father told me too, this morning, that Eva and 
Alice are to be your pupils; and you are to come 
home with them every Friday evening: and we 
surely can manage to cheat the weeks of their 
length.” 

The following Monday, Mr. Carson, accom- 
panied by Helen and his daughters, drove to 
‘“‘Locust Grove Seminary.” Helen felt some 
slight trepidation when ushered into the pre- 
sence of Professor Wiilis, who stood there in 
unmoved gravity, surrounded by a bevy of 
school giris of all sizes, eyeing her with the 
most intense curiosity; but she passed bravely 
through the ordeal; and when Mr. Carson, on 
departing, proposed to leave Rosa, for the first 
week at least, Helen would not consent, saying, 
“that she thought it better for her that she 
should meet the most trying week alone.” She 
soon became initiated into her duties, and though 
she oft-times found them irksome, the weeks 
passed with great rapidity. She found that if 
she could not always command by her dignity, 
she could win obedience through love. Most of 
her scholars too made rapid advancement. But 
there were a few exceptions; and among these 
was Miss Clementina Tarver, whose habits of 
indolence clung to her tenaciously. The heiress 
even wrote, at last, to her father for permission 
to be excused from all her studies but music, as 
her eyes were becoming weakened by intense 
application. He did not refuse her, and so the 
fair Clementina found rest from her labors, and 
protection to her weakened orbs by assuming 
green glasses. 

Days, weeks, and months rolled on. The 
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summer vacation was just at hand; and great 
were the preparations for the yearly examina- 
tion and concert, which was to be given by the 
teachers and pupils of the music department. 
These had increased so rapidly, that an assistant 
in the person of Mr. Voorhs, a young German, 
had been procured. This made it much more 
pleasant for Helen, who was very willing to 
share the responsibility with an older and more 
experienced personage. 

Rosa was anxious that her brother should be 
present on this important occasion. ‘I should 
not expect him so much,” she said to Helen, 
‘“‘was it not that Will Forney is to be here, and 
Fred will surely come with him.” ‘And who is 
Will Forney, pray?” asked Helen, with a smile. 
“A cousin of Mary Forney’s, and a very inti- 
mate friend of Fred’s,” said Rosa, stooping to 
tie her slipper, which called quite a glow to her 
face. Helen said no more; but quietly made up 
her mind, that, sooner or later, she was to lose 
her friend: and she sighed. 

The first day of August 18—, saw the pupils 
of the ‘‘ Locust Grove Seminary” undergoing the 
terrors of a strict examination. The spectators 
were loud in their expressions of delight. Music 
was introduced frequently during the day as an 
interlude. Whenever ‘‘the little Isbys” per- 
formed, their parents would exchange looks of 
profound satisfaction and complacency. Rosa 
was watching among the crowd who entered for 
her brother, and perhaps one other; but in vain; 
they did not make their appearance. ‘‘If they 
should not-come in time for the concert how sorry 
I should be,” said Rosa to her friend. Helen, 
however, war occupied with other thoughts, and 
she certainly was not anxious to see one who 
held her in such profound contempt as Fred. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two young men drove to Mr. Carson’s gate 
the evening of the concert. And ‘howdy, (how 
do) Marse Fred,”’ and ‘‘Marse William,” were 
shouted forth from all the servants on the place. 
“howdy, aunt Dinah, howdy, aunt Patty,” said 
Fred, shaking hands all round. ‘‘ But where are 


the folks, Dinah?” he added. ‘Every living 
soul about the place has gone to the concert,” 
was the reply. ‘I fear we shall be too late, 
Will,” said Fred, turning to his companion. 
‘That you will, master, as sure as you’re born; 
but bless my heart alive, you aint gwine off with 
nothing to eat,” shouted Dinah, as they drove 
away. ‘‘Bless his handsome soul, he shall have 
something good sure when he’s come back.” 
Fred and his companion found the concert-room 











crowded to excess, every door and window full. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that they could 
find an entrance through the dense mass, but at 
last they succeeded in finding a tolerably com- 
fortable place to stand; and where they had a 
very favorable view of the fair faces shining 
with so much lustre beneath the brightly glowing 
lamps. Fred had scarcely more than glanced at 
them, when he whispered to his friend, ‘‘ There 
is the Yankee teacher—I should know her among 
a thousand.” ‘‘Where?” said Will. ‘Why that 
tall, sallow-looking girl, with the green spec- 
tacles. Don’t those bespeak the literary lady? 
Don’t that complexion tell of midnight oil con- 
sumed? Can you not imagine the terrible things 
she would say? Why she’s dluer than indigo.” 
“‘Hush,” said Will, ‘‘and listen to my favorite 
opera of Norma.” ‘And who can be that little 
divinity that is performing it in such an exquisite 
style?” said Fred. ‘I don’t know,” replied Will, 
‘she is a stranger to me, but I think it must be 
Miss Tarver; cousin May wrote to me that an 
heiress of that name in school was quite a musi- 
cian.” ‘‘It’s a great pity that she is so terribly 
rich,” answered Fred, ‘‘I am afraid we shall not 
stand a fair chance, Will.” ‘I for one shall not 
be a candidate for her favor,” answered the 
latter, “for there are others here equally charm- 
ing,” and Will, as he spoke, looked at the dark- 
eyed Rosa. Meantime, Fred had eyes and ears 
for no other than the musician. How did he 
watch every glance of those bright eyes. With 
what eagerness he listened to catch the bird-like 
warbling of her voice. He could have collared 
poor Mr. Voorhs, whenever the latter mingled 
his voice with her’s in chorus. 

When the exercises were over, Fred and Will 
drew near the stage. Rosa, discerning them, 
came running down with extended hand. Rosa 
soon proposed to go for her friend to introduce 
to them. ‘Not to-night,” Fred said, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘But, Rosa,” he added, ‘‘you 
must do me a favor, I am only to stay a few 
days, and I want you to invite Miss Tarver 
home with you.” ‘Miss Tarver!’ echoed Rosa. 
‘Hush, not so loud,” he said. ‘I mean that 
young lady in white with the blue monkey 
jacket.” ‘How absurd you are,” cried Rosa, 
‘‘why those are polkas; and nearly all the girls 
have them on.” But, as she spoke, a bright 
idea had flashed through Rosa’s head, and was 
maturing. Fred, she saw, had evidently mis- 
taken Helen for Miss Tarver; he was anxious 
for Miss Tarver’s company; he should be grati- 
fied. So she forebore her original intention of 
asking Helen to go home with them, and substi- 
tuted the heiress. 
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Miss Clementina accepted the invitation with 
much complacency. It was arranged that she 
was to go in the buggy with Fred as the carriage 
was full, and Will was to return home with his 
cousin May. When the heiress was introduced 
to Fred she was disguised in the ‘‘poke sun-bon- 
net,” and he did not see his mistake, but sup- 
posed he had for a companion the Hebe who had 
so charmed him during the evening. He soon 
essayed to draw her into conversation; but to 
his surprise was forced to the conviction that it 
took a vast deal of talk to spread over a distance 
of twelve miles. In spite of his efforts, the con- 
versation decidedly flagged; and finally intervals 
of alarming silence prevailed. ‘She is a little 
simpleton, if she is pretty,” thought Fred, ‘I 
wish I had made some arrangement for her to 
have gone in the carriage; I dare say, however, 
that she is much fatigued.” Then he made a 
new attempt. ‘‘The exertions of the eveaing 
must have been very wearisome, Miss Tarver.” 
No answer. ‘‘Do you not often tire of suck close 
confinement?” No answer. ‘Are you not well? 
we are most home.” Just then her head came 
down with an unmistakable nod. ‘Zounds!” he 


cried, with a low whistle, ‘‘if she isn’t a sleep! 
Well, this is a good one.” 
To Fred’s inexpressible relief, they arrived 


home at last. The sleeping Clementina, mean- 
time, had been awakened, by a sudden jolt, got 
up by Fred expressly for the occasion. “Let 
me assist you, Miss Tarver,” said Fred, as they 
drew up before the door. As he spoke, he lifted 
her carefully to the ground, a feat which im- 
pressed him with the idea that her specific 
gravity was much greater than he had at first 
supposed. While Rosa came out and escorted 
her guest into the house, Fred made the rounds 
to see the various members of the family whom 
he had not met. Dinah had quite a little feast 
prepared, which he told her he would come and 
discuss as soon as he had seen his father. She 
held him by the button, to tell him “just the 
least bit about Miss Helen, who was the dearest, 
blessedest young creeter as ever he sot eyes on; 
worth her weight in rael shining gold; though 
they do say,” continued Dinah, ‘‘she ain’t worth 
nery nigger—but she don’t look like poor white 
folks, for all that.” ‘Well, Dinah, I will hear 
about her some other time,” said Fred, impa- 
tiently, and broke away. 

He entered the parlor. There, in one corner, 
was seated the veritable lady of whom he had 
such a horror, “the Yankee teacher” in green 
glasses. He was introduced to ‘Mr. Tarver,” 
but not to the young lady; though he bowed as 
politeness required. ‘Clem tells me you had 





rather a cool ride,” said Mr. Tarver, looking 
toward the young lady opposite, ‘‘we had a 
‘right smart sprinkling’ of rain this evening, 
which has cooled the air somewhat.” ‘Y-e-s,” 
answered Fred, who was bewildered into mono- 
syllables, and who thought, ‘“‘I have been a 
‘right smart simpleton,’ at least.” 

He soon made some excuse for leaving, and 
Rosa followed him. ‘‘Now do tell me, Rosa,” 
he cried, ‘‘if that is the young lady who accom- 
panied me home to-night?” ‘To be sure. Are 
you crazy? Did you not tell me to invite Miss 
Tarver?” ‘Yes, but you might have known 
that she was not the one,” he answered, testily, 
“it was a sweet little girl, about sixteen, with 
curls.” ‘Yes, but there were several with 
curls,” roguishly replied Rosa, ‘‘and several 
more in blue and white; and as your description 
was not by any means clear, how was I to know? 
Besides Miss Tarver is reputed the wealthiest 
girl in school, and though not in the least 
talented”—(‘‘By no means,” said Fred)—‘‘yet 
she is much sought after, and Mr. Tarver, being 
an old acquaintance of father’s, why it behooves 
you to pay her due attention.” ‘‘The deuce!” 
said Fred, “‘why this is worse than the school 
teacher who I took to be this identical lady.” 
Rosa laughed, but said nothing. And now Dinah 
entered. ‘‘Marse Fred, I’m mighty feared,” she 
said, ‘‘the chickens will be ‘done spoiled’ if you 
don’t come.” And, yielding to the petted old 
servant, Fred went off to her feast, carrying 
Rosa with him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next morning Mr. Tarver left for Charles- 
ton. He had business there that would detain 
him about two weeks; at the expiration of which 
time he was to call for his daughter. ‘A de- 
lightful prospect,” thought Fred, who had taken 
an actual dislike to the poor girl. Very soon 
Will Forney called, to pay-his respects and invite 
them to join a party on horseback to visit Harold 
Cave, a distance of about ten miles. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you,” said Fred, ‘‘how we will manage it, I'll 
take Miss Tarver and Rosa in the carriage, and 
you and your cousin May can join us.” ‘Not 
by any means; cousin May is already provided 
with an escort,” said Will, ‘your sister Rosa has 
promised me her conipany, and I see no other 
alternative than for you to take the heiress.” 
Fred’s look of perplexity was so irresistibly droll 
that Rosa was delighted. She thought how finely 
she was paying him for his neglect of her friend. 
**I will go at once and see if Clementina will 
accept your escort,” said she, resolved not to 
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let Fred escape. The young ladies soon ap- 
peared, ready equipped, Rosa in her Jenny Lind 
riding-habit looking truly bewitching. They 
had scarcely time to mount, when the cavalcade 
arrived, and in it Fred beheld, seated on a 
charming little pony, and killingly fascinating 
in that pretty blue cap and feather, the identical 
little beauty who had so charmed him the even- 
ing previous. Rosa very quietly introduced her 
friend to her brother, ‘“‘Miss Helen Stafford.” 
Fred bowed nearly to the saddle, his face showing 
a comical expression of incredulity and amaze- 
ment: while Helen was provokingly indifferent 
ahd unconcerned. 

Such a dull ride as that was to Fred! He 
poor fellow was fairly caught. Nor could he 
forbear tormenting himself discussing the pro- 
bability of Mr. Elliott, who was Helen’s escort, 
being engaged to Miss Willis. ‘‘Why isn’t Miss 
Willis of the party?” he said to himself, ‘it’s a 
false rumor, I’ll swear, and Elliott is going to 
marry Rosa’s friend. What a fool I have been!” 

From these unprofitable and vexatious reveries 
he was relieved by arriving at the cave. But 


here arose a new difficulty. Miss Tarver was 
**powerfully afraid of snakes,” and declared that 
nothing would induce her to enter ‘that dark 


place.” They all added their persuasions to 
Fred’s and Rosa’s, declaring that there was not 
@ particle of danger: but all to no purpose—go 
she would not, and resolutely seated herself at 
the foot of a tree. Fred had no alternative but 
to remain beside her; and as he heard the merry 
voices of the gay party ringing through the cave, 
the clear tones of one distinguishable above the 
rest; he imagined that one leaning on that ‘flirt 
of an Elliott’s” arm, and was tempted to throw 
himself or Miss Tarver into the stream at their 
feet. But determining in some way to make use 
of the brook, he produced from his pocket a fish- 
ing-line; and while he fished Miss Clementina 
“dipped.” 

He soon caught some fine trout, of which uncle 
Joe, who had followed with a basket of provi- 
sions, took charge, to prepare for their dinner. 
By the time the party returned, Fred and uncle 
Joe had spread the refreshments on a nice cool 
rock; and great was the amazement at the 
tempting repast; Will Forney declaring that the 
fair Clementina had made herself ‘‘ useful as well 
as ornamental.” But at this uncle Joe rolled 
up the whites of his eyes to such an alarming 
extent, that one might reasonably have wondered 
whether they would ever return to their natural 
orbits. 

And now the merry jest went round. To Fred 
the hours passed gaily;. for though Miss Tarver 








still oceupied a place at his side, Helen was on 
the other: and whenever he could engage the 
latter’s attention, he was sure to avail himself 
of the opportunity. Every moment he grew 
more in love than ever. At first her beauty it 
was that had charmed him, but now it was her 
conversation. Mentally he compared her bril- 
liant powers, in this respect, with the total ab- 
sence of them in Miss Tarver. At last it was 
time to think of returning. Fred had been trying 
to devise ways and means of effecting an ex- 
change with Mr. Elliott, but had not succeeded; 
and it was with quite an audible groan that he 
consigned himself to another dull tete-a-tete with 
the heiress. 

‘‘And now, Rosa,” he said, that evening, ‘is 
it possible that this friend of your’s—this sunny 
creature, was ever guilty of writing for the 
amusement, or benefit, of the public?” ‘Not 
for that altogether, certainly; she has written 
for the same purpose that induces her to come 
among strangers to teach; to relieve and assist 
her father, who has been unfortunate, and has a 
large and expensive family. She is, as you say, 
all sunshine; and yet she has her moments of 
depression.” ‘But why did you not invite her 
home?” said Fred, after a pause, ‘it would have 
helped to relieve the tediousness of Miss Tarver’s 
stay.” ‘I never think of inviting her; this is 
her home; she comes and goes when she chooses. 
I believe father thinks as much of her as of me; 
and always calls her his snow-bird.” ‘A most 
appropriate name; but by the way,” said Fred, 
with affected carelessness, ‘‘when is Tom Elliott’s 
marriage with Miss Willis to come off?” ‘Iam 
not certain that they will ever marry,” said Rosa, 
wickedly, “‘he has been very attentive to Helen 
of late.” ‘*Well,” answered Fred, ‘‘there is one 
thing about which I am going to give you all 
good warning; you and Will Forney, and every 
body else, it is, that if any more rides are pro- 
jected, I shall be seized with some alarming in- 
disposition, which will preclude the most remote 
possibility of my being able to join you—at least 
as the escort of that sleepy Miss Tarver; for no 
one can imagine,” he added, “what I have un- 
dergone in the last two or three days.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue next morning, Fred proposed that they 
should take the carriage and pay Miss May For- 
ney a visit. ‘That is right,” said Mrs. Carson, 
“Mrs. Forney was complaining of your neglect 
the last time you were at home.” “Fred knows 
where to find Helen,” thought Rosa. Miss Tar- 
ver accompanied them. They found the Forneys 
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all in great glee. ‘They must stay,” said the 
latter, “and assist in arranging some ‘tableaux’ 
for the evening; they were just about to send 
Will over.” Rosa and Fred were delighted with 
the idea, and entered into it very heartily. After 
dinner Will took Fred aside, and told him that as 
Miss Tarver was a stranger, they must give her 
some part; and that Miss Helen and Rosa had 
selected a scene from Othello, which they had 
before seen depicted in tableau. ‘And now, 
Fred,” he continued, ‘‘you are the only tolerable 
‘Othello’ in the company, being tall and dark.” 
Fred absolutely refused at first; but finally be- 
eame more reconciled, though declaring ‘that 
Shakspeare would have hung himself at once if 
he could have seen the future Desdemona.” In- 
vitations were sent out for miles around; and by 
evening there was quite an assembly gathered. 
The first tableau was that of Fred and Miss 
Tarver. There lay the sleeping Desdemona, un- 


conscious of any wrong, her cruel lord with his 
lowering visage standing over her with the huge 
pillow, ready to annililate her in his wrath: and 
such determination was in his action, such fierce- 
ness of purpose in his eye, that Will Forney in- 
terrupted the silence, whispering to Rosa, ‘that 
he believed Fred was going to smother her sure 


enough.” Fred heard him, dropped the pillow, 
the curtain fell, and the tragic scene was closed. 
Many others followed. Rosa was beautiful in her 
Persian costume as ‘‘ Hiadee,” her long, shadowy 
tresses, braided with pearls, hanging nearly to 
her feet, whose tiny slipper peeped so prettily 
from beneath the full white trouser: and Will 
Forney, as ‘‘Hafed” at her side, looked as if he 
was entirely satisfied. The last tableau was 
“The Soldier’s Return.” Fred, in full military 
uniform, personified the victorious soldier, who, 
in the flush-of victory, came to lay his trophies 
at Helen’s feet; while Helen, dressed in the 
piquant costume of a peasant girl, a crimson 
bodice, short skirt, and jaunty little cap, looked 
the most bewitching creature imaginable. Loud 
were the murmurs of admiration. Fred was be- 
side himself with love and jealousy. To his eyes 
Helen seemed a thousand times lovelier than 
ever before. Should he allow such a fair prize 
to be borne off in triumph by Elliott? No, he 
would at least make an effort to prevent it: 
there, before it was too late, he would declare 
his passion. Accordingly, as Helen turned to 
go, the impetuous lover seized her hand. ‘Stay, 
Miss Helen, dear Helen,” he cried, “why cannot 
this be real?” She looked at him for a moment 
in astonishment, then proudly raising herself, 
coldly withdrew her hand. “Sir,” she said, **I 
am in no humor for jesting.” ‘Jesting!” he 





exclaimed, ‘‘you surely do not deem me guilty 
of trifling on such a subject?” ‘If not, your 
language is uncalled for and insulting,” answered 
Helen, with spirit. ‘‘You, Mr. Carson, the son 
of a wealthy Southerner—you who have despised 
me for my vocation, my attainments, my birth, 
and everything else that I deem valuable—you, 
on the second evening of our acquaintance only, 
pretending a lasting attachment to a poor Yankee 
school teacher, it is too much”—and bursting 
into teats, she rushed from the room. 

At the door, she encountered Rosa, and draw- 
ing her into the opposite apartment, with many 
bitter tears poured forth the story of her wrongs. 
Rosa tried by every possible means to soothe 
her; but a spirit of pride and bitterness seemed 
roused within Helen, as new as it was unex- 
pected to Rosa. ‘‘And Rosa too, if I had not 
been poor and friendless, he would never have 
thought of trifling with me in this manner; but 
he thought a poor teacher, dependant on her 
own exertions for bread, might be insulted with 
impunity.” ‘Indeed,” said Rosa, ‘‘you do my 
brother the greatest injustice; he may have been 
precipitate and imprudent, but you ought at least 
to do him the justice to believe him sincere: but 
it is all my own fault; my light meaning words, 
which I laughingly confided to you in our gay 
moods, have rankled deeper than I ever dreamed.” 

Here they were interrupted by a servant, who 
came to inform Miss Rosa that ker brother was 
waiting. Ross, going out, found him pacing the 
piazza in the greatest excitement. ‘Oh, Rosa, 
what have I done?” he cried, ‘‘you must inter- 
cede for me—I was ridiculously precipitate: hur- 
ried on by a rash impulse, I have perhaps ruined 
all—but beg of her to forgive me—say I will 
trouble her no more, but leave in the morning 
for Savannah.” 

Rosa found Helen more composed, and assured 
her again and again that her brother intended no 
disrespect, and that she must forget all, if not 
for his sake, at least for her’s, who had perhaps 
been the innocent cause of it. ‘He is to leave 
in the morning,” said Rosa, ‘‘oh, do try to for- 
give him.” ‘Do not let him go on my account, 
Rosa,” answered Helen, ‘you know I am to stay 
with May a few weeks.” ‘Yes, but what shall 
I tell him? or will you see him?” ‘No, I cannot 
do that; but tell him that I will try to harbor no 
feeling of resentment.” ‘And that you forgive 
him?” “I—T’ll try.” 

86 ended that eventful night. Fred left for 
Savannah the next morning. And to the relief 
of Rosa, Mr. Tarver soon after returned unex- 
pectedly, and bore the fair Clementina to her 
own home. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Trme passed. Will Forney’s interest in Rosa’s 
pursuits seemed never to flag. Helen apparently 
avoided coming to the Carsons as much as pos- 
sible, pleading that her engagements with her 
friend May, to whom she was giving lessons in 
drawing, prevented. Besides she thought that a 
third person was entirely de trop under existing 
circumstances. At last Rosa told her one day 
that if she imagined that she was the least 
offended by her refusal of her brother, she was 
much mistaken, for, said the kind creature, ‘‘he 
deserves it all.” ‘You are a dear, good girl, 
Rosa,” said Helen, kissing her, ‘“‘but I have 
sometimes imagined that your father and mother 
were cold.” ‘It must have been a very flimsy 
fancy which should have led you to think that; 
for at Fred’s particular request it has never been 
mentioned to them, nor any one else.” 

When Helen returned to her school after the 
long vacation, she found her duties far more 
irksome than formerly. She wondered why she 
took so little interest in what was passing; she 
felt far less gay than was her wont in days gone 
by; and even old Dinah remarked that it ‘‘ peared 
like sothing ailed the child, she was mightily 
afeared she had a misery somewhere, she looked 
so sorter down-like.” Mr. Stafford had written 
to his daughter long since, returning the fruits 

’ of her labors which she had sent him, and giving 
her the pleasing intelligence that by an unex- 
pected return of some of his investments, he 
could once more have the satisfaction of again 
having his children around him, and that he 
longed to see his darling Helen. In consequence 
of this, Helen had decided to go home at the end 
of the present session; for she sometimes thought 
her health was failing under the effects of the 
enervating climate. 

And now Will Forney had returned to the city; 
but not until Rosa had promised to bestow on 
him a priceless gift, her own sweet self, in the 
ensuing spring. They were to take in their tour 
the cities and attractions of the North, and Helen 
was to accompany them, at least as far as her 
own home, for she had not yet given Rosa the 
required promise to share their travels further. 

The weeks flew by; and as the period ap- 
proached great was the commotion in the domes- 
tic portion of Mr. Carson’s household. Many 
a poor fowl was seen strutting its last, little 
dreaming that their “lot was upon them,” and 
that Dinah was eyeing their fair proportions 
with a glance that never wavered, declaring that 
it took a “‘heap to do so much, and they want 
gwine to have no poor white folks doings, when 





Miss Rosa, bless her purty face, was gwine off 
like a lamb that she was.” Rosa had written to 
her brother, that of course he would not refuse 
to come on such a very important occasion; more 
particularly as Miss Tarver had eloped with Mr. 
Voorhs, the music teacher; her father vowing 
that he would cut ‘Clem off with one cent;” but 
it was the general opinion that he would forgive 
them, and if he did not, why Miss Clementina had 
an independent fortune left her by her grand- 
mother, and as Mr. Voorhs was of a very kind 
disposition, her fate was not to be so much de- 
plored. 

A day or two previous to the wedding, Fred 
arrived with his friend Will. Rosa and Helen 
were busy with silks, Brussels, flowers, and a 
thousand other fancies pertaining to a bride’s 
trouseau, and could, therefore, find little time to 
devote to the gentlemen. Helen met Fred with 
perfect ease and frankness, after fortifying her- 
self by the most desperate efforts outside the 
door, preparatory to entering the room where all 
the family were gathered. On the evening of the 
same day she stood by the window of the parlor, 
partly concealed by the drapery, and the only 
occupant of the dimly-lighted room. Fred came 
in softly, and stood beside her, mistaking her for 
his sister. ‘That is right,” he said, ‘indulge 
in pleasant dreams, for the world is bright before 
you—and may the future be as fair as your fancy 
has depicted it, dear Rosa.” ‘You are mistaken, 
Mr. Carson,” said Helen, turning so that he saw 
her face, and stepped forward to leave the room. 
‘“‘Stay, Miss Stafford, will you never forgive the 
past? can we not be friends—I will not even hope 
for anything more!” Helen took his extended 
hand. ‘And you bury the past irrevocably,” he 
said, eagerly, ‘‘do you? And with all my faults 
you forgive my past offences?” ‘Freely, Mr. 
Carson.” ‘And you will not refuse to stand 
with me, as my sister’s attendant at the altar?” 
‘Certainly not; how could I refuse Rosa such a 
request?” 

Let us pass over the wedding. We will not 
even discuss the beauty of the bride; her light 
form, half shaded by her dark tresses, and the 
transparent folds of her veil—let us pass all—the 
tears of the parents, the screams of the children, 
the sobs of the servants, who said, ‘‘Twould 
*pear like Miss Rosa was done dead and gon sure 
enough, poor honey.” 

Fred had attached himself to the bridal party, 
Rosa declared, ‘‘ without an invitation.” Per- 
haps he saw it gleaming from Helen’s eyes—we 
didn’t. Be that as it may, he insisted that it 
was necessary and highly important to the inte- 
rests of the firm of which he was a member, that 
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he should visit New York at that particular time; 
and as a matter of course he would rather prefer 
going with the party. So the four took passage 
in a Charleston steamer. 

They were detained by storms and high seas 
nearly a week; and in the hour of trial and 
danger, Fred Carson made himself so necessary 
to Helen’s safety, and stood by her side so con- 
stantly, that ere they had reached home Helen 
had promised, that, with her father’s sanction, 
he should always maintain his place there. 

And was that sanction given? Aye, reader; 
for a few weeks after, there was a goodly com- 
pany gathered at Mr. Stafford’s mansion in honor 
of the two brides. 

“And now Mr. Carson,” said Mr. Stafford, 
during the evening, “‘since you are one of us, I 
shall endeavor to remove some of the prejudices, 


eee 


which, I am told, you Southerners entertain of 
your Northern brethren.” ‘Indeed,” said Mrs. 
Will Forney, very quietly, ‘‘I think they have 
dispersed with great rapidity within the last few 
months; such a terror as he had of anything 
north of the Potomac—of literary ladies—of—” 
“Never mind,” said Fred, “I plead guilty; I 
was caught in spite of myself; and should not 
be in the least surprised, if a year from now, I 
should be mounted on a little green wagon ped- 
dling Yankee clocks and wooden nutmegs.” They 
all laughed heartily at the idea; for the happy 
are ever merry. 

The travellers spent several months North, 
lingering at all the places of interest; but the 
merry Christmas found them again among the 
happy circle, gathered around the pleasant fire- 





side at ‘‘ Laurel Hill.” And there we leave them. 





THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Turer spirits haunt our path where’er we rove, 
And clasp us in their soft enwreathing arms: 
The Past with lingering step and mournful eye, 
A pure still maid with veiled and shadowy charms, 
Soft strains of music on her steps attend, 
The scent of flowers wake beneath her tread; 
The sweet old songs once sung with parted friends, 
The blossoms laid beside the early dead. 


But while from crushed and wounded hearts arise 
The sighs low murmured on her pitying ear, 
And tears awakened when her phantom train, 
The ghosts of perished joy and hope appear; 
With tender truth she summons to her side, 
A form that lures the half unwilling eye, 
And morning freshness brightens o’er each heart 
Bathed in the twilight dews of memory. 


The Present meets you with an eye serene, 
Grave, earnest, self-relying, calm and fair, 

Breathing of bliss possest, of ills o’ercome, 
Of daily blessing that we daily share; 

No gorgeous robes attract the admiring eye, 
Nor yet in sorrow’s sober livery clad: 

A sweet enchantment dwells upon her lip, 
A kindly smile too tender to be sad. 


Action and duty, faith in trial’s hour, 
A patient strength to suffer if God’s will, 
The power to plan a wise or noble deed, 
To nerve the heart and brave approaching ill; 


3A host of duties on the Present wait, 

: And quiet beauty to her form impart 

{ Fantastic sadness from the bosom glides, 
The actual takes possession of the heart. 


But joy, oh! joy on glittering wings to see 
A seraph bright descending from the sky, 

Back, back all sadder cares, all graver thoughts, 
While the soul melts to softest poetry; 

Sunshine and glory round her footsteps wait, 
Spring’s perfumed breath is in her dazzling smi'+s 

With sweet enchantment pleasure’s radiant dreams, 
Hope’s thrilling voice the glowing heart beguiles. 


Scarce touching earth on golden clouds she floats, 
With sunny hair and garb of Summer dye, 
With grace whose exqusite perfection seems 
The spirit of embodied melody; 
And with a winning voice and soothing tone, 
Too lightly oft her promises are given, 
~Charming the soul with fancy’s fairest dreams, 
And beauty realized alone in Heaven. 


Three spirits haunt our path where’er we rove, 
And clasp us in their soft enwreathing arms: 
The Past with all its wealth of vanished years: 
The Present truth, the Future’s varied charms, 
All blending in a harmony divine 
To win, to soothe, to comfort, to inspire, 
’Till the bright victory o’er death is won, 
And the rapt soul has nothing to desire. 











MY EXPERIENCE AS AN AMANUENSIS. 


BY E. W. 


I was yet a school girl in pantaletts, when, 
some seven or eight years ago, my father’s ward, 
George Shelburne, having joined the United 
States Navy, was ordered to California. I well 
remember the consternation which pervaded 
our household when this terrible order was an- 
nounced. California!—a region then but just 
coming into notice, and but little known; its 
name conveyed to my mother’s mind only a 
vague idea of a vast desert place, inhabited by 
wild beasts and savages, and about as distant 
and unreal as some territory in the moon. 

To be sent thither seemed to her equivalent 
to a condemnation to death, or at least eternal 
banishment. 

George Melburne, or cousin George, as we 
generally called him by courtesy, though no re- 
lationship existed between us, had been brought 
up in our family, and had so endeared himself 
to my mother, that she often declared she felt 
no difference in her affection for him and her 
own children. She now loudly lamented the 
fate of this beloved son, and even entreated him 
to throw up his commission, since the service 
exacted such a terrible sacrifice; but finding her 
arguments unavailing, she set to work with right 
good will to prepare her young sailor for his 
voyage. 

Such a mending and making, and brewing and 
baking as ensued I shall never forget. Nothing 
was thought about, or talked about, but poor 
George’s departure. 

We children were sent of errands, or shoved 
aside, or put to bed to get us out of the way, in 
a manner which I, being something of a spoiled 
child, was rather disposed to resent. 

At length the very evening before the day when 
George was to depart arrived. The younger 
children had been sent to bed early; I was set 
down to my lessons, and my mother was busy in 
the room adjoining the one where I sat packing 
the last trunk. George stood beside her, watch- 
ing her operations, and listening to her thousand 
and one admonitions and warnings, and promis- 
ing in the honest warmth of his heart to obey 
them every one. I remember it all distinctly. 

My mother’s task was at last finished—all but 
adding the last batch of ginger-cakes, just then 
sone | gy the oven. While she went to see 





DEWEES. 


after them, George sauntered into the room 
where I was; and having lighted his cigar paced 
up and down, enjoying the luxury it afforded 
him, sunk meanwhile in a deep reverie, and evi- 
dently thinking of anything in the world but my 
humble self. 

I was vexed for half a dozen reasons. First, I 
was always a great favorite with George, and 
did not like to find myself unnoticed; then I 
was provoked at the coolness he displayed in 
the midst of all the commotions he caused: and 
lastly, I was annoyed to find that I could not, 
for my life, concentrate my thoughts enough on 
the composition I was trying to write, to have 
the least hope of success. 

In vain I took up my pen, and resolutely bent 
my eyes on my paper, and waited for ideas to 
come; not a thought suggested itself on the sub- 
ject I had chosen. My mind would wander off 
from the dry theme to the matter-of-fact circum- 
stances connected with George’s departure—the 
ginger-cakes going in his trunk, and the adven- 
tures he was about to encounter. 

Now I was an ambitious little thing, and the 
thought of going to school on the. morrow, 
with my task unfulfilled, was not to be endured. 
I uttered sundry ejaculations concerning the 
“hardness” of writing compositions, but finding 
my remarks unheeded, I at last exclaimed, with 
saucy pettishness, 

‘I don’t see what use a great man is, walking 
up and down the room, if he can’t help a poor 
little girl with her composition!” 

George turned toward me with an amused 
smile, and coming and sitting down beside me, 
said kindly, 

‘How now, Nell? are you vexed with your 
old friend? What is the matter? Let me see— 
‘theme—on the naval service.’ ” 

I could see that George with difficulty pre- 
served his composure on reading this heading to 
my future theme, but he was very kind, and 
helped me nicely out of my difficulty. My com- 
position was soon written and fairly copied out. 

Such is the most distinct of my childish recol- 
lectiqns of George Shelburne, nor do I remember 
hearing much about him during many succeeding 
years. 

Seven years had passed away, and the da 
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which saw me eighteen years old was my last 
school day. I bounded home full of glee at my 
new freedom, and throwing open the door of my 
mother’s room, burst within, swinging my bonnet 
above my head, and uttering a wild hurrah of 
delight, at the same moment letting my bonnet 
fly off at a tangent, and flinging the great arm 
full of books I held from one end of the floor 
to the other. 

This feat performed, I glanced up, and to my 
consternation perceived that mother was not 
alone. A very handsome man in naval uniform, 
with one arm in a sling, was sitting beside her. 
I saw his look of amazement at my extraordinary 
entree; I perceived my mother’s glance of mor- 
tification and dismay: and the whole scene pre- 
sented itself so ludicrously to my mind, that I 
burst into a fit of laughter and fied from the 
room. 

A few minutes more sufficed to make me 
heartily ashamed of my conduct. I was con- 
sidering what course I had best pursue to ap- 
pease my mother’s displeasure, and excuse my 
remarkable conduct to the stranger, when a 
pleasant voice which I recognized, though it had 
grown more deep and manly, called from the 
foot of the stairs leading to my room, 

“Cousin Nelly, cousin Nelly, where are you? 
Why don’t you come and speak to me?” 

Was it indeed George Shelburne returned? 

I emerged timidly from my room, and an- 
swered shyly, 

‘*Because I am ashamed to, cousin George— 
what must you think of me?” 

“Think of you?” said he, looking up at me— 
‘“‘why that you are still the same charming, un- 
tamable little wild bird you were seven years 
ago—only a thousand times more—well I wili 
not say all I think.” 

«Because it is so bad?” I asked, coming slowly 
down the stairs. 

He smiled, and nodded, saying, ‘‘Of course,” 
but his eyes told me a more flattering story, and 
I preferred their version of the case. 

George and I were soon on a footing of most 
friendly intimacy. He had learned to be a great 
flatterer during his rovings, and I confess I was 
well enough pleased with all the nonsense he 
whispered in my ear. Yet I remembered to have 
heard somewhere that the naval officers were 
famous for their gallantry to women in general, 
and I was not without my- misgivings that 
George did not quite mean all his words and 
manner implied. I was terrible uneasy on this 
point. 

One day, when he had been at home about a 
month, he said to me, 


“Nelly, do you remember the night I helped 
you with your ‘theme on the naval service?’” 

I replied that I did. 

‘Well then,” he rejoined, ‘‘one good turn 
deserves another. I have been unable, as you 
know, to write or use my arm in any way, since 
the hurt I got in California—my letters are sadly 
in arrears; will you not be my amanuensis, this 
morning ?” 

I willingly assented, and paper and pens were 
produced. I seated myself, saying, 

‘‘Now begin.” 

“This letter shall be to my old chum, Bob 
Nichois, in California,” said George. ‘ ‘Dear 
Bob.’ ” 

*«¢Dear Bob,’” I repeated. 

“Hem!” said George, ‘‘well—‘this is to in- 
form you of my arrival in the land of my 
fathers——’ ” 

“*Land of my fathers,’” said I, writing. 

*¢««No misfortunes occurred during my voyage, 
but a terrible one has befallen me since my re- 
turn home.’” 

««¢Return home.’ ” 

«The fact is, Bob, that I have fallen over 
head and ears in love with the most bewitching, 
tormenting, loveliest little creature that the sun 
ever shone on.’” 

“¢Shone on,’” echoed I, examining minutely 
the point of my pen. 

“<The worst of it is,’” continued George, 
«that I dare not reveal my affection to its 
object, fcr she is such an arrent little flirt, par 
instinct, that she would too cruelly use her advan- 
tage 999 

“¢Her advantage,” I repeated, while a con- 
scious smile stole, against my will, across my 
face. 

George, keenly watching my countenance, as 
I felt, continued to dictate. 

««¢The lady I love is a tall, majestic blonde, 
with regular features, and very stately man- 
ners.’ ”’ ‘ ; 

I started, and forgot to transmit that last sen- 
tence to paper in my surprise, till I was reminded 
of my office. 

“««Her name I withhold for the present,’” 
; added George. 

“T think I would mention her name if I were 
you,” I interrupted, hastily. 

“No use,” said George, laconically. 

“More satisfactory to your friend,” I urged. 

George smiled. “My friend can bear the 
suspense,” he said. 

“If he can, J cannot,” cried I, with jealous 
impetuosity, losing all self-command; ‘George, 
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whom are you in love with?” 
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“Do you really want to know?” he asked, still 
closely studying my face as I was conscious. 

His question gave me time to recover the false 
step into which my feelings had beguiled me, and 
I answered flippantly, 

“To be sure I do. Do you expect to finda 
girl of eighteen without curiosity? But one 
thing I know already—she will be a foolish 

_woman, whoever she is, who gives you her 
heart.” 

“Is that your real opinion?” cried George, 
with sudden, startling earnestness, as he seized 
my hands and looked steadily in my face. 

I nodded my head, and strove to escape, but 
he held me fast. 





“Nelly, Nelly, your tell-tale face belies your 
words, or rather it tells me that you are yourself, 
that same foolish woman of whom you speak.” 

He drew me to him as he spoke; and I, taken 
by scrprise as I was, could think of nothing 
better to say than, 

‘Let me go, George, you will certainly hurt 
your wounded arm!” 

He paid little heed to my caution, nor to my 
request that he would go on with his letter. 
Indeed, to this very day, that letter to his 
mythical friend Bob Nichols, of California, is still 
unfinished, though I still occasionally officiate to 
my husband as amaneunsis. 





THE LILY OF 


THE VALLEY. 


BY FRANCIS BENNOOCH. 


Wuen Summer breezes bend the grass, 
Each wave its nestling flowers disclose, 
While fitful storms that whirling pass 
Evolve the spirit of the rose; 
Though crushed—returning good for ill— 
Intenser all its odors rise, 
As grief-worn spirits soften still 
Hard hearts with loving liquid eyes, 
Oh, more than rose, sweet blossom pale, 
I love thee, Lily of the Vale. 


Beside the graceful, golden broom, 
And sturdy, stubborn, daggered whin, 
I first beheld thy arch of bloom— 
Fair virtue on the marge of sin; 
So one with chaste retiring grace, 
I in the world’s great tumult found, 
In word and deed, in form and face, 
Meek loving kindness clothed her round, 
And thou to her love’s message bore: 
Be thou love’s herald evermore. 





No prickly spears, or burning stings, 
My fondling hand or eyes repel; 
Listen! and love triumphant rings 
From every tremulous silver bell. 
Around thee hosts of glittering blades 
Sharp-pointed, broad, and burnished green— 
Thou, lovely virgin of the glades, 
Art guarded, Nature’s forest queen: 
Most modest gem of earth thou art, 
T’ll wear thee ever near my heart. 


The stars above are letters bright, 
By which we spell the Heavenly plan; 
But flowers below, when read aright, 
God’s goodness teach to wayward man: 
Dear offspring of the bounteous earth, 
Fair children of the glorious sun, 
Whether of high or lowly birth, 
I love you all—yet love I none 
Like thee, sweet blooming trembler frail, 
Timid white Lily of the Vale. 





EPITAPH ON AN 


INFANT 


BY ANNA WHARTON. 


Arr thou so soon, sweet infant, laid to sleep 
In the cold lap of Death, to wake no more?— 
*Tis for ourselves, not thee, that we must weep; 
For thee the world no sorrow has in store, 
No care; nor wilt thou ever feel again 
The bitter lot of sickness or of pain. 


And oh! how blest! Ere sin thy soul could harm 
Thou wast borne hence, where Faith may thee 
behold 
Encireled by thy gracious Saviour’s arm, 
One of the flock within His peaceful fold, 
He leads them all, but in His boscm bears 


’ The tender lambs: such blessedness is theirs. 
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BY MES. MADELINE LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae good Rector of St. James Church, in the 
parish of Bloomingdale, England, sat in his large 
arm-chair, in his quiet study, leaning his head 
upon his hand. 

The clock upon the mantel-piece struck the 
hour of ten. At eleven that morning, he was to 
unite in the holy bonds of matrimony, his eldest 
daughter, his beloved Emily, to the man of her 
choice; and among all his acquaintance there 
was none to whom he would sooner commit her 
happiness than him whom she had chosen from her 
numerous admirers as the companion of her life. 

Until the arrival of that hour, I will occupy 
the passing moments in sketching briefly the pre- 
vious history of the chief characters in this story. 

Charles Ellingwood was the young Rector from 
Cheswell, a flourishing village about fifteen miles 
distant from Bloomingdale. Nine months pre- 
vious to the time of which I write, he had received 
a valuable living from the Earl of Marlboro, the 
former school fellow, and friend of his father. 
He was considered 8 young man of fine talents, 
which, united to his ardent piety, and his hearty 
love of the work to which he had devoted him- 
self, gave promise of extended usefulness in his 
profession. 

Soon after he entered upon his duties in Ches- 
well, he was introduced to Emily Lawrence who 
was visiting a lady in his parish. A mutual 
affection sprang up between them, and when 
Emily returned home she was accompanied by 
Mr. Ellingwood, whom she had referred to her 
parents for consent to their union. 

This, Emily did not doubt, they would at once 
grant. She had from childhood been indulged in 
every reasonable desire, and now when the happi- 
ness or misery of her life was in question, she 
was sure they would regard her wishes. 

In her letters to her parents, and her sister 
Alice; she depieted in glowing language the 
attractions of her’ friend. She described his 
preaching, his beaming countenance, his devoted- 
ness to the poor, his ardent attachment to his 
friends, until she felt that they must admire him 


as she did. 
Emily had no reason to be dissatisfied at his 


reception. Her father, always kind and cordial 





in his manner, was so tender in his care of her, 
as he gently lifted her from the carriage, and 
affectionately kissed her cheeks ;—so fatherly in 
the presentation of his hand to her friend, that 
she felt a just pride in him, as she said with a 
bright bKlush—‘‘My father—Mr. Ellingwood ” 
They were then so cordially welcomed by Mrs. 
Lawrence and Alice, as to increase his reluctance 
to ask them for their dearest treasure. 

This feeling, however, was soon lost in admira- 
tion of her, as he watched her going from room 
to room, greeted at every turn with fresh demon- 
strations of joy. At an early hour, he requested 
an interview with Mr. Lawrence, when in a frank 
and honorable manner he informed him of his 
love to Emily, and requested his sanction; ex- 
pressing an earnest hope, that he would give his 
consent to a speedy union. 

Mr. Lawrence looked very grave and said in 
reply, that he could not but feel a tender interest 
in one so ardently attached to his darling child; 
yet he said their acquaintance was too short to 
give assurance of their suitableness to each other, 
and to afford a reasonable prospect of mutual 
happiness. 

Mr. Ellingwood smiled, and was about to assure 
him that he felt no doubt on those points, but 
with a gentle wave of the hand, in reply to his 
speaking countenance, Mr. Lawrence continued, 
‘Perhaps her mother and I have not been without 
blame in our manner of educating our daughter. 
It has been a subject of much thought with me 
for a few weeks. She has been the light of our 
home, the joy of our hearts; and we may have 
forgotten too much, that she might be called to 
other scenes, where the sensitiveness, the delicacy 
of feeling, we have so loved and cherished, would 
be the source of great unhappiness to her.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked seriously and earnestly 
at his companion as he said this. His eyes filled 
with tears as he met the answering look of the 
young man. He could have taken him to his 
arms; but he restrained himself and proceeded. 
‘“‘Emily possesses @ warm heart, she has always 
lived in an atmosphere of love. The want of it 
would soon kill her. She is a creature of impulse ; 
too much so, I have feared for her own good. 
Yet when I have seen that these impulses were 
constantly leading her to high and . acts, I 
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could not restrain her. She has a keen sense of 
honor, and an indignant contempt of those who 
are destitute of it. I never knew Emily guilty 
of meanness. Now, are you willing to bear with 
her gently and tenderly? In the relation into 
which you wish her to enter, she would feel keenly 
any neglect, any apparent diminution of the first 
ardor of affection. Though not at all suspicious, 
yet she would be alive to the first manifestation 
of coolness. She has, I see, given you her whole 
heart, and will want a whole heart in return.” 

“Nay, bear with me,” continued he, as the 
young man again attempted to reply, ‘<I do not 
wish to extol my Emily. She has faults; but 
they seem to arise from the excess of goodness. 
Few, very few, could understand or appreciate 
such a character. I feel that she is not fitted 
for contact with the world. Now, when it is per- 
haips too late, I regret that we have not led her 
to govern herself more by judgment and less by 
impulse.” 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Mr. Ellingwood, ‘it is 
that very sensitiveness that I love, manifested by 
the bright flush of her beaming countenance. 
It was that which first interested me. I watched 
her while an account was given of the sufferings 
of a poor family in my parish; and though she 
spoke not a word, yet I could see how slie sym- 
pathized in those. sufferings;--how highly she 
admired the generous spirit who relieved them, 
and condemned the imsensibility of those who 
expressed no sympathy with suffering humanity. 
I would not have her changed. Oh! no. If you 
will trust your treasure with me, it shall be the 
aim of my life to make her happy.” 

Mr. Lawrence arose, took Mr. Ellingwood’s 
hand, and said tenderly, ‘‘I have written to several 
gentlemen in whose judgment I can confide, in 
regard to your character; and it gives me plea- 
sure to be able to say, that I have received such 
replies to them as induces me, and also Mrs. 
Lawrence, to give our consent to your betrothal 
to my daughter, upon one condition, that your 
marriage do not take place until the expiration 
of at least six months.” 

It is sufficient to say, that, although many 
motives were urged in favor of an immediate 
union, yet, upon this point, Mr. Lawrence was 
very firm, as their acquaintance had been so brief. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ellingwood was to repair 
Rosedale, the name of his parsonage, and fit it 
for the reception of his bride. 


CHAPTER II. 
Mr. Lawrence, having requested to be an- 
interrupted for one hour previous to the marriage 





ceremony, sat quietly in his study, absorbed in 
meditation and prayer. 

Trying and solemn was the scene before him, 
though not unmixed with joy. 

Emily had often been said to resemble her 
father in mind and character, while Alice re- 
sembled her mother. He had never realized how 
dear she was to him, until now he was to consign 
her to another. He might see her often; but 
other duties would press upon her; and months 
would often elapse without his being blessed with 
the presence of his beloved child. 

Then he turned to the other side of the picture, 
and thought how happy she would be with one, 
whose thoughts and feelings were so congenial 
to her own. 

He knelt, and prayed earnestly for ber and her 
companion, for himself and those left behind, 
and had just arisen from his knees, when the 
subject of his thoughts came gliding into his 
room, arrayed into her bridal robes, and throwing 
herself upon her knees before him, said in a tone 
full of earnest affection, ‘‘My father, bless your 
child.” 

For a moment he sat with her hands clasped in 
his, and his lips touching her forehead; then lay- 
ing one hand upon her head, said, though his 
voice quivered with emotion, ‘‘God, even your 
father’s God, bless thee, my daughter, and cause 
His face to shine upon thee, and give thee peace.” 
The low response was uttered—and Emily was 
gone. 

Then came the summons for him. They pro- 
ceeded to the village church. The prayers were 
read; then the solemn words which united them 
for life; the blessing was pronounced—and the 
company separated. 

The young and beautiful bride—for there were 
many that day, who thought they had never seen 
a fairer—hurried away. Her heart was over- 
flowing with emotion; her eyes were filled with 
tears; and she dared not stop to bid those she 
loved farewell. 

Months and years rolled on, and Emily was 
increasingly happy. Her attachment to her hus- 
band grew stronger and stronger. Her capacity 
for happiness seemed ever increasing. Two lovely 
daughters were growing up beneath their vine- 
clad roof, and Emily was often fearful lest in her 
heart she should make idols of these dear objects 
of her affection. She prayed earnestly that her 
Heavenly Father would enable her ever to re- 
member, that all her blessings eame from Him. 

Mr. Ellingwood, by this time, realized how 
‘far the wife is dearer than the bride,” and 
blessed God for the day when he first saw and 
loved Emily Lawrence. 
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But it is not the lot of mortals to enjoy un- 
alloyed happiness. It was now fourteen years, 
since this beloved wife had left her home to be- 
come the mistress of Rosedale, when she was 
hastily called to her father’s bedside. Mr. Law- 
rence had been failing for a number of months, 
and his dutiful child had spent a great part of 
the time with him. Her sister Alice was married 
and settled at a distance; and as her mother was 
very feebie, the care of her father devolved chiefly 
upon her. 

Only one week previous to this time, Mr. Elling- 
wood had prevailed upon her to return home, as 
he found her pale and exhausted by care and 
nursing, promising she should return when she 
was recruited. 

As there was thought to be no immediate 
danger in the case of her father, Emily con- 
sented. 

Now he was dying, and she hastened to receive 
his parting blessing, ere his lips were cold in 
death. 

When she arrived the damp of death was 
already on his brow. His friends stood weeping 
around him, supposing him speechless, when 
Emily in an agony of grief threw herself upon 
the bed, and in a voice which thrilled every heart, 
cried, ““My father, oh! my father—bless once 
more your child, your own Emily.” 

That ery of woe, wrung from his daughter’s 
heart, seemed to stay the departing spirit. His 
lips moved faintly, and putting her ear to his 
lips, she heard him say, ‘“‘May God—bless—my 
—darling—Emily !” 

A heavenly smile played around his mouth, 
and the soul freed from its tenement of clay, was 
carried by waiting angels to the bosom of his God. 

His afflicted daughter continued on her knees 
beside him. No tears dimmed her eyes. She 
looked fixedly into the face of her father, while 
his right hand was clasped in hers. 

So earnest was her gaze, so unnatural her ex- 
pression, that her husband became alarmed, and 
tried gently to raise her and lead her from the 
room. 

She submitted passively; but turning to take 
one last lingering look at that loved face, she fell 
insensibly into the arms of her husband. 

The village bells tolled the requiem of the 
departed. The church was dressed in mourning. 
The parishioners assembled to pay their last tri- 
bute of respect and affection to the memory of 
their beloved Pastor. Earth was committed to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; yet Emily 
remained insensible to her loss. 

She would now and then open her eyes, smile 
languidly upon her husband and daughters, who 
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were ever by her side, and then fall back into 
insensibility. The shock had been more than she 
could endure, and her whole system sank under it. 

Very gradually she recovered her strength, ' 
but remembered nothing of what had occurred. 

Mr. Ellingwood knew the death of her father 
could not long be concealed from her; and in 
answer to one of her frequent inquiries for him, 
gently told her he had gone to his rest. 

There was a sudden start, succeeded by a flood 
of tears. 

Her husband and children wept with her; they 
knew tears would bring relief to her burdened 
heart. 

Soon after this, she was able to be carried to 
Rosedale; her mother returned with Alice to re- 
side with her for a season, in the hope of being 
benefited by a change of air; and the old parson- 
age, the home of her youth, was closed for the 
first time during her life. 

Mr. Ellingwood began now to realize the truth 
of what Mr. Lawrence had told him in regard to 
Emily. She was entirely changed. She seemed 
to cherish her grief; and when her husband 
gently chid her and reminded her of her number- 
less blessings she still enjoyed, she would only 
embrace them as if she feared to lose all her 
treasures, and weep in silence. 

This state of mind so preyed upon her, that her 
friends became seriously alarmed, and the physi- 
cian earnestly advised an entire change of scene. 

Mr. Ellingwood had an uncle in Havanna who 
had often invited him, if he should ever be in 
search of health, to visit him and enjoy the salu- 
brious air, the delightful fruits, and the warm 
welcome they would receive. 

He now determined to accept their invitation. 
Alice and Mary were placed at school. His 
parish was left in charge of the curate, and Mr. 
Ellingwood sailed with his wife for the port of 
Havanna. 

During the winter Emily rapidly gained health 
and spirits;-and in the spring was so nearly re- 
covered, as to encourage great hope of her per- 
manent and entire restoration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lenox parted from their nephew 
and niece with great reluctance; only comforted 
by the partial promise that Emily should return 
to them the next winter. 

During the summer, Mrs. Ellingwood, sur- 
rounded by the beloved members of her own 
family, together with her mother and sister Alice, 
seemed entirely happy. 

Her health, still delicate, called forth the ten- 
derest care from all her friends; and she seemed 
once more the sun of the home circle, enlightening 
and enlivening all around her by the rays of love 
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from her own heart. No ominous bird augured 
the dark future before her. No clouds, portentous 
of evil, yet darkened her horizon. To her vision 
all was bright. ' 

During the autumn, however, she felt some re- 
turn of her pulmonary complaints; and her pro- 
mise to return to her friends in Havanna, if such 
were the case, recurred to her mind. She felt 
great reluctance to leave home. Whenever her 
husband adverted to the subject, her manner 
plainly showed it to be an unwelcome theme; 
and yet she could not account to herself for this 
repugnance. She had passed a delightful winter 
in Havanna, formed many pleasant acquaintances, 
and received great benefit to her health. 

She determined not to yield to foolish pre- 
sentiments, but to prepare for the voyage. She 
resolved to take her daughter Alice as a com- 
panion, and availing herself of the return of a 
friend to Cuba, to travel under his protection. 

It was not without a struggle that Mr. Elling- 
wood was induced to consent to this arrange- 
ment; but Emily reminded him of what he felt 
to be too true, that his parish would suffer from 
his continued absence; and he knew his friends 
in Cuba would do everything in their power for 
the comfort and happiness of his wife. He con- 
fidently hoped that she would return entirely 
well, so that no future separation would be ne- 
cessary. He therefore accompanied Emily and 
Alice to Liverpool, and having provided every 
thing needful for the voyage, left them in the 
care of Mr. Clarke, and returned to his lonely 
habitation. During the month that followed be- 
fore he could expect any tidings from the travel- 
lers, he constantly reproached himself for en- 
trusting them to the care of another, and made 
firm resolves never again to consent to such an 
arrangement. 

But when he received cheering letters from the 
absent ones, giving an amusing account of their 
“trip,” as Emily called it, and the joyful wel- 
come they had received, he seemed to imbibe 
some of the hopeful spirit expressed in his wife’s 
letter, and to look forward, as she did, to her 
early return. He now turned with new ardor to 
the care of his flock and the education of his 
daughter Mary, who remained at home, and who 
laughingly told her father that Susan, the house- 
keeper, had taken her into partnership. 

Never was there a little Miss of twelve, who 
felt more matronly than she did on the first 
morning after her father’s return from Liverpool. 
She sat on a high chair at the head of the table, 
and endeavored to imitate her mamma; while 
Susan stood at the back part of the room, the 
very picture of merriment. 











But her father did not laugh at her. He tried 
to look as grave and dignified as she did; and 
complimented her highly by telling her she ap- 
peared very much like her mother. 


CHAPTER III. 

Every one acquainted with history must re- 
member the insurrection in Cuba, in 1830. It 
was not long after her arrival before Emily saw 
symptoms of an approaching revolution, and 
found that in all his sympathies, her uncle was 
with the Islanders in trying to gain their inde- 
pendence of the government of Spain. 

Her aunt told her that he had always main- 
tained his popularity, and owed much success to 
his having remained entirely neutral; but that 
within a few months some cases of oppression, 
which had come under his immediate notice, had 
wrought an entire change in him; and that now 
he had determined to use all his influence in 
their behalf. 

In consequence of this the Junto held its secret 
sessions at her uncle’s house, where the con- 
templated revolt, and the best means of ensuring 
success, were the themes of discussion. 

It was not at all strange that Mrs. Ellingwood 
with her impulsive nature, her strong sympathy 
for suffering, and her detestation for oppression, 
should enter with her whole heart into the cause 
of freedom. She dreamed not of the danger to 
which she was thus exposing herself and her 
lovely daughter. 

Little did she imagine that her name was en- 
rolled with that of her uncle and aunt, by Spanish 
officers, upon the list of conspirators; that her 
presence at the nocturnal meetings of this club 
was at the price of her life. 

She wrote a journal of daily events, giving at 
length all the plans of the insurgents, and sent 
it to her husband, entreating him not to be 
anxious on their account, as her uncle had taken 
every means to ensure their safety. But these 
letters never reached him. Indeed they never 
left the island. They were considered rich booty 
by the head of government, to whom they were 
conveyed by a servant of Mr. Lenox, bribed for 
the purpose. 

Judge then of the horror of Mr. Ellingwood, 
after months of anxiety occasioned by the non- 
receipt of letters from Havanna, when one morn- 
ing he read in his newspaper a detailed account 
of the insurrection, the quelling of it, and the 
number of persons killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners, together with the announcement that 
the names of these would appear in the ensuing 
number. 
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But Mr. Ellingwood, after the first surprise } mind, and with one cry from his breaking heart 
was over, began to consider that there could be { he burst out of his room. He pressed his hands 
no immediate danger to his friends. He knew } to his forehead as he rushed along the street. 
that his uncle had always taken neutral ground, } He saw a coach passing and mechanically jumped 
that he was respected by both parties, and that; in. He neither asked nor cared where he was 
he would learn the intention of the rebels in} going. He stopped when the coach stopped and 
season to remove his family, if occasion required. ; found himself at a country inn, when he at once 

Alas! he dreamed not of the change in his } retired to his room. 
uncle’s feelings, and that he was fearfully impli- But before morning the whole house were 
cated in the rebellion. Still he felt so uneasy he ; affrighted and aroused from their beds by the 
could not remain inactive; and he determined to 3 cries of the afflicted man, who was suffering from 
start for London in the evening coach. a violent attack of brain fever. 

His first business, when there, was to proceed The physician, who was hastily called, at first 
to the office from which his paper was issued, as } apprehended that his patient was suffering from 
the most direct source of obtaining farther in- {remorse of conscience, as he was continually 
formation. crying, ‘‘Oh! see her fall, she’s shot through the 

His loss of sleep, for he had travelled all night, ; heart!”—and then seemed trying to escape, say- 
together with his anxiety, had by this time , ing, ‘‘here is a safe place; they will never search 
wrought his mind and nerves to the highest pitch : for us here.” 





of excitement. But the next day upon examining some papers 
If he met friends who cordially greeted him, } found in his pocket-book, his name and residence 
he imagined they were endeavoring to prepare } were ascertained, and the fearful cause of his 
his mind to receive some fresh and sad intel- ; illness came to light, as they discovered crowded 
ligence. into his coat-pocket the account which had 
Yet he would not allow to himself that there } proved so overpowering to him. 
was cause for anxiety. He tried to persuade Notice was immediately sent to his friends, 
himself that he was only afraid the excitement ; and on the following day his family physician 
might retard the recovery of his wife, or possibly ; and particular friend, Dr. Crosby, arrived, accom- 
produce a relapse. panied by Mary and Susan, the faithful house- 
He reached the office of the ‘‘Times,” and } keeper. 
went in with a number of others who were eager} For many days there was no hope of his re- 
for farther news. He took a paper, and began { covery. He had, however, naturally a strong 
with a trembling hand to open it in order to } constitution, which, aided by medical skill and 
read. tendey nursing, through the blessing of God the 
The office was filled with gentlemen eagerly ; dangerous crisis was past and the patient was 
listening to an account which some one was giving } pronounced convalescent. From the first dawn 
from head-quarters, when amid the cries of “good § of returning reason he had seemed to remember 
—good—served them right!””—a loud shriek } his dreadful loss. 
startled them, as Mr. Ellingwood rushed from When he opened his eyes and recognized Mary 
the room. In running his eye hastily over the } standing by his side, he said in a whisper, as if 
columns, the first name which had caught his ; speaking to himself, ‘‘Motherless child, oh! my 
attention on the list of those that were shot, was { God, thou art but just to take what was thine 
that of ‘“‘James Lenox of Lenox Hall.” own; help me to say from the heart, ‘thy will 
His blood had frozen in his veins; but despair } be done.’ ” 
had given him strength to proceed; and farther Mary burst into tears; for a moment the strict 
on he had read the names of ‘‘Mrs. Lenox and } injunctions of Dr. Crosby were forgotten, and she 
Mrs. Ellingwood with her daughter, who were ; gave free vent to her feelings. But this violence 
shot in attempting to flee from the officers sent ; of grief seemed to affect her father differently 
to capture them. Mrs. Ellingwood was an Eng- ; from what the physician apprehended, for gently 
lish lady residing in the family of Mr. Lenox, { taking her hand, he said, “‘Poor Mary—poor 
and was said to have been active among the in- ; father—we must seek help there,” pointing up. 
surgents, and a dangerous person, as had been The last word Was hardly audible. The raised 
found from her private correspondence as well as ; hand fell back upon the pillow, and he seemed 
from her presence at most of the secret assem- } about to faint. Mary motioned quickly to Susan, 
blies.” who wet his lips with a cordial prepared by the 
Mr. Ellingwood read every word; or rather at { doctor. 
a glance the truth of the whole flashed upon his It had been a source of astonishment to all, 
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that Mary had so controlled her own feelings as 
to be a source of real service to her father. She 
had plead with Dr. Crosby, whom she had known 
from a child; she had promised faithfuily to fol- 
low his directions in all things; and when told 
that it might prove fatal to her father if he 
should see her weep, she had choked -back the 
tears and shown him that she could control her 


emotion. She now charged herself with unfaith- } 


fulness to her promise, and feared lest she should 
be excluded from her father’s sick-room. 

But when the doctor next visited his patient, 
indeed he spent most of the time in his chamber, 
he expressed himself highly gratified at the favor- 
able change which had taken place; and Mary’s 
joy knew no bounds. 

The patient improved so rapidly, that the phy- 
sician, after along and free conversation with Mr. 
Ellingwood, thought he might safely leave him. 

The sick man felt that he had sinned in idol- 
izing his wife and children, and that God in right- 
eousness had taken them from him; but he could 
say, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” During the greater part of the time he 


was composed and appeared to be much engaged } 
in prayer. 
He clung to Mary as a child would cling to a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SrxTeEeN months from the date of the foregoing 
chapter we will again look in upon the family at 
Rosedale. Mary still sits at the head of the 
table, and is trying to make her father appreciate 
her skill in cake making, pressing him to partake 
of some. 

He says, ‘‘Yes, yes, my daughter 

‘‘ But, papa, you are thinking of something else. 
Isn’t it nice? Susan says its your favorite cake.” 

A sickly smile passed over his face as he re- 
plied gently, ‘‘ Thank you, Mary, it is very good.” 

‘And, papa,”’ continued the young girl, de- 
termining to follow up the advantage she had 
gained, lest he should fall back into his abstract 
state, “shave you decided yet about my taking 
lessons of that beautiful lady? I love her dearly, 
and I do wish I could.” 

‘I will try to attend to the matter to-day, my 
dear.” 

‘Oh! thank you, dear papa, when shall I re- 
mind you?” 

“Directly after dinner.” 
turned to his study. 

Mr. Ellingwood was a changed man. His hair 
had become quite grey; his step, which had been 


hed 


So saying, he re- 


sister; and when she left the room, he would call ; full of life and elasticity, was now slow and cour- 


her and beg her not to leave him. His helpless- 
ness, which almost amounted to childishness, so 
alarmed Susan, that she consulted the physician 
with reference to it. He assured her that it 
could scarcely be otherwise. His mind had re- 
ceived a shock, of which time alone could effect 
a cure; and, in his feeble condition, he clung to 
Mary as all who remained to him. 

Four weeks from the time of his arrival at the 
inn, Mr. Ellingwood, with Mary and Susan, took 
their departure from it. The faithful woman, 
who was now looked upon in the light of a com- 
panion, so nobly had she conducted through all 
these trials, had made a short visit to Rosedale, 
to see that everything was prepared for the 
comfort of the invalid, and had returned only the 
preceding day. Mary, poor girl, tried te look 
cheerful; but it would have been a luxury to her 
to have thrown herself into Susan’s arms and 
have had a hearty cry. She felt that it would 
do her good; but the thought of her dear afflicted 
father restrained her. He looked so very, very 
sad; he never smiled now, and she feared to afflict 
him by the sight of her grief. » 

In the four weeks since she left her home, 
Mary seemed -to have lived whole years. She 
looked back a few short months, to the time when 
Alice and herself were two gay and laughing girls. 
Now she was alone, and how changed! 








teous. He seldom smiled; but when he did, it 
was a smile that went to the heart, and made 
you feel more than any words could have done 
that he was a stricken man. Yet his parishioners 
loved him, if possible, better than ever, for he 
entered with increased tenderness and sympathy 
into all their trials, and sought their spiritual 
welfare with renewed zeal. He exhorted them 
to set their affection upon things above, and not 
upon things on the earth. On only one occasion 
had he referred in public to his own peculiar 
trials; and then he said that he feared he had 
set his affections too much upon the treasures 
which God had given him, had loved the creature 
more than the Creator; and that his heavenly 
Father had in love taken the temptation from 
him, that he might wean him from earth and 
prepare him to meet those dear ones above. 
While he thus addressed his beloved people his 
own was the only dry eye in the sanctuary; and 
as he pointed upward, there were many present 
who felt that he would not long be detained from 
his heavenly home. 

As soon as they had dined Mary went into the 
hall, and taking from thence her father’s hat and 
cane, brought them into him, saying, ‘‘ You see, 
papa, I have not forgotten.” 

‘Nor I, my dear, I will go at once. Would 
you like to go with me?” 
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“Oh! yes, papa, that I should.” 

‘*Well, then, run and get ready.” 

Mary was soon prepared for the walk, and 
joyfully calling Ponto, they set out for the resi- 
dence of the music teacher. Lucy Mansfield was 
the daughter of a lawyer in Cheswell; but her 
mother having died when she was very young, 
she had been adopted and well educated by her 
aunt recently deceased; and Lucy had returned 
to her father’s house. 

She was at this time twenty-five years of age, 
though from her timidity she appeared much 
younger; and when she found her father feeble 
and destitute of many comforts she wished him 
to enjoy, she felt that she ought to make use of 
her talents for his support. But Lucy was very 
diffident and distrustful of her own powers, and 
had not courage to apply for pupils. 

A short time before this she had been requested 
to play the organ in Mr. Ellingwood’s church 
during the absence-of the organist; and such was 
her success that her friends immediately pro- 
posed to her to teach music, promising if she 
would consent to obtain her a sufficient number 
of pupils. Mr. Ellingwood had not yet been in- 
troduced to Miss Mansfield, but after this time 
as Mary took regular lessons, it quite naturally 
fell in his way to call for her and take her home. 
Then he often led her to talk of her teacher. 

Though he conversed very little with her, 
yet Miss Mansfield’s quiet, unobtrusive manner 
seemed to soothe him; and he gradually became 
more and more fond of her society, until at length 
he spent two or three evenings in a week with 
her and her aged father. Mary usually accom- 
panied him, and the three read in turn, or the 
teacher and pupil sang together. Mary by this 
time had become very fond of her friend; and 
when Mr. Ellingwood took her one day into his 
study, and told her that Miss Mansfield would 
soon be her mother, he found he had not over- 
rated the pleasure such intelligence would give 
her. Nineteen months had passed since the 
fearful breaking up of their family circle, and 
time had allayed the poignancy of her grief. 
Life still looked fair before, and she rejoiced in 
the prospect of having in Miss Mansfield a friend 
and a mother. She ran to communicate the in- 
telligence to Susan; but her father had done so 
before her. 





we een 


“T don’t know,” exclaimed she, ‘‘any one in 
the world whom I,could call mother but my dear, 
dear teacher.” 

Susan with a sigh confessed to herself that if 
there must be another Mrs. Ellingwood, she could 
think of none more suited to the station than the 
one in question. The thought of having a gay, 
flaunting lady come there would be dreadful; 
but Miss Mansfield was very different. 

It would be doing injustice to the Rector at 
Rosedale not to say, that in all his intercourse 
with that lady, he had been perfectly frank aud 
honest as to the state of his ownkheart. He tol 
her he was a crushed man, that if his Emily ha« 
sickened and died where he could have been by 
her side, he might have felt differently; but now 
the object of his best affections was in the grave. 
Yet he assured her that her presence soothed, 
comforted, and helped him to the more faithful 
performance of his duty; that he loved her with 
the affection he should feel for a tenderly beloved 
sister; and that if she with her aged father would 
share his home, she should never have reason to 
repent her decision. 

Lucy was greatly agitated; more so than he 
had supposed she could be. She loved him with 
all the fervor of a first love, but was not aware 
of it herself until that moment. She had always 
believed he would never marry again, and thought 
herself only sympathizing in his sufferings. No 
one could see him without feeling that he was a 
sufferer. She felt grateful for his preference, 
and consented to be his. She told him nothing 
of the wild joy that filled her heart; she felt that 
it would be out of place; she began thus early 
to put a constraint upon her own feelings, and 
allowed him to believe that her love was as calm 
as his own. 

In a few weeks they were quietly married in 
Mr. Ellingwood’s study. He could not endure a 
public wedding in church. It would bring too 
forcibly to mind the days long passed. When 
the reverend bishop performed the ceremony, 
especially when he said, “I require and charge 
you both, that if either of you do know any im- 
pediment why ye may not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now confess it.” 
Oh! why did no one whisper even then, “ Thine 
own dear Emily yet liveth.” 

(To BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Waar yon poor beggar is, transpose, 
Part of mankind it will disclose; 
Change it again, within a mill 
You'll see it many sacks to fill; 


The self-same letters ranged as iast, 
Unfold the name of a repast; , 
And while we sojourn here below, 
The want of one, may we ne’er know. 








AN HOUR WITH THE NEW POETS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Ir signs and portents are to be believed a new 
cycle of poetry approaches. Not that, as yet, 
any great master of song has arisen. In vain 
we look, among the crowd of competitors, for 
another Shakspeare, or Milton, or even Byron. 
But nevertheless the sky of poesy is full of bril- 
liant coruscations. The ground trembles beneath 
us, a8 with undulations that, running before, 
announce the approach of some tremendous in- 
tellectual earthquake. 

The poems of Alexander Smith are generally 
known. They have been before both the British 
and American public for some time, and, there- 
fore, we shall make but a passing comment on 
them. They are full of the fire of youth, dis- 
play the luxuriance of an almost tropical im- 
agination, and are characterized by equal bold- 
ness and originality. A splendid career is open 
to Mr. Smith, if he proves faithful to his high 
vocation. But he must beware of the extrava- 
gant plaudits, which his meteor-like success has 
won; for so sudden was his burst, and so unex- 
pected his genius, that he has been over-praised 
almost everywhere. In the comparative dearth 
of cotemporaneous poetry, his advent reminds us 
of one of his finest metaphors. 


“That night the sky was heaped like clouds; 
Through one blue gulf profound, 

Begirt with many a cloudy crag, 

The moon came rushing like a stag, 

And one star like a hoxnd.” 


But another poet than Smith has begun to 
attract attention in England. The son of a canal 
boatman, and himself a poor operative in a silk- 
mill, this new writer has had to contend against 
the obscurity of his lot, as well as the disadvan- 
tage of an almost total want of education. His 
name is Gerald Massey, and a volume of his 
poems, said to be indifferently printed, has just 
appeared in London. He writes principally on 
political themes, It is evident that the sufferings 
of his own lot, and the wrongs of English work- 
men as a class, have profoundly tinged his muse. 
The irgn has entered his soul. Yet hope still 
clings to him. His poet’s heart prophesies a 
glorious future at last. Like Christian, he hears 
consoling angel voices, and has dream-like visions 
of the Beautiful Land, even while walking the 








Valley of the Shadow of Death. As proof of this 
we quote the bold, stirring lyric of 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


“High hopes that burn’d like stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the Heavens of Freedom! 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em! 
But never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow: 
We walk the wilderness To-day, 
The Promised Land To-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming! 

Yet life stirs in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom’s Spring is coming! 

And Freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Tho’ we may strand in sorrow; 

And our good bark, a-ground To-day, 
Shall float again To-morrow. 


Thro’ all the long, dark night of years 
The People’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek sufferance endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow: 

The powers of hell are strong To-day, 
But Christ shall rise To-morrow. 


Tho’ hearts brood o’er the Past, our eyes 
With smiling Futures glisten! 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies; 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow; 

Keep heart! who bear the Cross To-day 
Shall wear the Crown To-morrow. 


Oh, youth! flame-earnest, still aspire, 
With energies immortal! 

To many a Heaven of Desire, 
Our yearning opes a portal! 

And tho’ age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain To-day— 

The harvest comes To-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
Oh, Chivalry of Labor! 
Triumph and Toil are twins: and aye 
Joy’s sun’s i’ the cloud of sorrow; 
And ’tis the martyrdom To-day, 
Brings. victory To-morrow.” 


Noble words those, and fitly spoken at this 
crisis. Though, in some respects, the poem is 
rude, yet the fire of genius blazes in every line, 
and not only it, but the heroic purpose of a soul 
knowing that man must ‘suffer to be strong.” 
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As a new poet of our own country has said, 
typifying this great truth, by a sublime version. 


“ And that high suffering which we dread, 
A higher joy discloses; 

Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses.” 


But love is as necessary to the poet as heroic 
courage or indignation at wrong. Gerald Massey 
has dignified his coarse, workman’s lodgings, by 
some exquisite poems, directed, we presume, to 
his wife. He makes a Paradise for himself 
through the divine light of his imagination. 
Blessed gift, which, when united with a holy 
love, converts even the humblest home to a 
palace more beautiful than that of Kaisar or 
Sultan. We make room for one of these lyrics 
of love. 


OUR FAIRY RING. 


“Our world of empire is not large, 
But priceless wealth it holds; 

A little Heaven links marge to marge, 
But what rich realms it folds! 

And clasping all from outer strife 
Sits Love with folded wing, 

A-brood o’er dearer life-in-life, 
Within our fairy ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Thou leanest thy true heart on mine 
And bravely bearest up! 

Aye mingling Love’s most precious wine 
In Life’s most bitter cup, 

And evermore the circling hours 
New gifts of glory bring; 

We live and love like happy flowers, 
All in our fairy ring, 

Deac love 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


‘We’ve known a many sorrows, sweet! 
We’ve wept a many tears, 

And often trode with trembling feet 
Our pilgrimage of years, 

But when our sky grew dark and wild, 
All closelier did we cling: 

Clouds broke to beauty as you smiled— 
Peace crowned our fairy ring, 

Dear love 

Our hallowed fairy ring.” 


In contrast with this toiling, suffering man, 
whose whole life, at least in its human aspect, 
appears to have been one long ‘bearing of the 
cross,” rises before us another new poet, whose 
days apparently have glided by in lettered luxury, 
if not in cloistered ease. He is a son of the 
venerated Dr. Arnold. His poetry differs from 
that of Massey as much almost as poetry can. 
The one is rough and wild, with associations con- 
fined to humble life, man’s own heart, or the 
simple scenes of nature. The other is rich with 
allusions drawn from the learning of all lands. 
Like Gerald Massey, however, Mr. Arnold is, as 
yet, known to us only from English editions. 









One of his poems, ‘The Forsaken Merman,” 
is declared, by the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” to be 
as beautifully finished as anything in the English 
language. The legend is Norwegian. A King 
of the Sea marries an earthly maiden, and lives 
with her happily, for many years, but at last she 
leaves him for a visit to her friends, promising, 
however, to return. Time passes, but she comes 
not back. Scruples of conscience have arisen, 
and she chooses, as she thinks, between her soul 
and her family. The story is told by the old Sea 
King, in a wild, irregular melody to his children. 
Here is a description of a visit to earth, at Easter 
time, by him and his little ones, in hopes to bring 
the wife and mother back. Can you read it 
without tears? 


“She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children, dear, was it yesterday? 

Children, dear, were we long alone? 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 

‘Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 

Come,’ I said, and we rose through the surf in the 
bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down, 

Where the sea-stocks bloom to the white-walled town, 

Through the narrow paved streets where all was still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers; 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with 
rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle, through the small leaded 
panes, 

She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear. 

‘Margaret! hist! come, quick, we are here!’ 

‘Dear heart,’ I said, ‘we are long alone.’ 

‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 

‘Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more.’ 

Down, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘Oh, joy! oh, joy! 
For the humming street, and the child with its 


For rse§f priest, and the beil, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand and at the sea, 
And her eyes are set in a stare, 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long, sigh, 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.” 








In a different vein is the following, from 

















THE SUNNY SPBING. 





another poem, descriptive of two young children 
asleep. 


“But they sleep in sheltered rest, 
Like helpless birds ir the warm nest 
On the castle’s Southern side, 
Where feebly comes the mournful roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide, 
Through many a room and corridor. 
Full on the window the moon’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day. 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 
And on two angel heads doth play, 
Turn’d to each other: the eyes closed, 
The lashes on the cheek reposed. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close set 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair; 
Through the soft opened lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And often the fingers closed in haste, 
As if the baby owner chased 
The butterflies again. 
This stir they have, and this alone, 
But else they are so still— 
Ah, you tired madcaps, you lie still; 
But were you at the wiudow now, 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumined haunts by night, 
To see the park glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day, 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough 
Of those old oaks whose wan red leaves 
Are jeweled with bright drops of rain— 
How would your voices run again! 
And far beyond the sparkling trees 
Of the castle park, one sees 
The bare heath spreading clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far, far away, 
Into the heart of Brittany. 
And here and there locked by the land 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining in the white moonbeams; 
But you see fairer in your dreams.” 


The ensuing extract is from a meditative poem, 
called ‘A Summer Night.” It is of the loftiest 
order of verse, evincing a heroic soul, as well as 
an artist’s inspiration. It depicts, in powerful 
and highly sustained metaphor, the full tragedy 





of modern life. We know not, indeed, which 
spectacle is the most melancholy, that of the 
contented slave of Mammon described in the first 
stanzas, who has lost all noble aspirations, or 
that of the wild and reckless spirit sketched in 
the last, who, rebelling against a dead conven- 
tionalism, often rushes into impiety and ruin. 


“And I. I know not if to pray 

Still to be what I am, or yield and be 
Like all the other men I see. 

For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their minds to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall; 

And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labor fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast, 

And while they try to stem 
The waves of mournful thought by which they are 

prest, 

Death in their prison reaches them 
Unfreed, having seen nothing still unblest. 


And the rest, a few, 

Escape their prison and depart 
On the wide ocean of life anew. 

There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 
Listeth, will sail; 

Nor does he know how there prevail, 

Despotic on life’s sea, 

Trade winds that cross it from eternity. 

Awhile he holds some false way, undebarred 
By thwarting signs, and braves 
The freshening wind and blackening waves. 

And then the tempest strikes him, and between 

The lightning bursts is seen 
Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 

With anguished face and flying hair, 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false impossible shore. 
And sterner comes the roar 

Of sea and wind, and through the deepening gloom, 

Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom.” 


This is grand. The poet, who can write thus, 
has true inspiration. Of both Massey and Arnold 
the world will yet hear more. 





THE SUNNY SPRING, 


BY J. 


Srrew the path with flowers, 
And let not now pale sorrow’s withering breath 
Invade the province of those sacred hours, 
With feelings worse than death. 


The bee is on the wing; 
Amid the grass the golden wild flowers wave; 
Nature rejoices in the smile of Spring, 
Fresh from a Winter’s grave. 
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Myriad hearts beat high; 
Around, above, we hear the murmuring hum 
Of joy and gladness, ’neath a laughing sky, 
That sunny Spring has come. 
Then strew the road with flowers, 
And let not sorrow with her withering breath 
Invade the province of those hallowed hours 
With feelings worse than death. 





A MOORISH WEDDING. 


FROM TRE GERMAN OF MADAME PRUS. 


Wuen I was in Algiers, I went, one day, into 
the street, where I heard a wedding spoken of. 
I walked about near the entrance of the house 
where the nuptials were to take place, though 
with small hopes of success, when a Moorish 
woman, carefully enveloped in her veil, passed 
near me, and gently touching my arm, said to 
me, in excellent French, ‘Thou wishest to see 
the wedding? Come!” 

She then linked her arm in mine, and we 
entered the house together. If I was astonished 
to hear her speak French so well, I was not sur- 
prised at the kindness of her act, as they all are, 
in general, civil and obliging to those that please 
them. She introduced me into a large hall on 
the ground floor, where I found myself in com- 
pany of about twenty Moorish ladies, richly 
dressed, and all seated in the oriental style. They 
made room for me, and I seated myself among 
them. They received me most graciously; and 
after shaking hands with me, made me the 
customary salutation by raising their hands to 
their lips. 

Coffee was served, without sugar, and the 
music began again. Three old women, no less 
hideous than the witches in Macbeth, resumed 
their tambourines to accompany the most dis- 
cordant chaunt that ever offended Christian ears. 
These three matrons possess a great number of 
privileges at Bona. They preside at births; and 
if the new-born infant be a boy, they hail its 
arrival with the frightful din of their tambourines, 
and distract the ear of the suffering mother with 
their noisy congratulations. Part of their busi- 
ness is also to tattoo, which they do with great 
skill and taste, and to arrange the dress of the 
brides; in which last particular they signally fail, 
at least in‘the eyes of a Parisian. 

I had endured my share of this dreadful con- 
cert for above three quarters of an hour, wonder- 
ing in whose honor I was thus exercising my 
patience, when at last the music ceased, and a 
pause ensued. The lady who introduced me had 
taken off the ‘‘kouk,” or veil, that concealed her 
splendid attire, and I was able to examine her at 
leisure. She was singularly handsome, in spite 
of the pains she had taken to paint her face, ac- 
cording to the Moorish fashion. By this means 
her beautiful eyebrows were joined in one arch 





across her forehead, and her eyes received addi- 
tional lustre from the tinge of cucuma under her 
long eyelashes. Black patches were placed on 
her cheeks that glowed with artificial brightness, 
reminding one of the belles of the court of Louis 
XV., and her frequent bursts of gaiety disclosed 
a set of pearly teeth. Her long black hair was 
gathered in large rolls under a fillet of crimson 
silk and gold; her beautifully modeled hands 
and arms were tattooed so admirably, that they 
seemed to be covered with black lace-work of the 
most intricate design; the tips of her fingers 
were dyed with rocon; and her legs and feet 
tattooed in the same manner as her arms. Her 
slippers were richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, and heavy golden bracelets adorned her 
arms and legs. All the other women wore the 
same kind of costume—the only variety consist- 
ing in the different arrangement of colors, in 
the greater or less beauty of the silken trowsers, 
double chemises of cotton and muslin, and length 
of the gauze veils ornamented with gold and 
and silver spangles. The weight of the earrings 
and gold chains with which they were loaded 
seemed in no degree to impede their motions; 
and certainly, if their intrinsic’value was rather 
a proof of the wealth than of the taste of the 
wearers, their size was a still greater testimony 
of the personal vigor that was able to endure 
such a weight in the overpowering heat. 

When I had finished my scrutiny, which seemed 
by no means disagreeable to the objects of it, my 
first acquaintance offered me a place by her side, 
which I gladly accepted; and the following con- 
versation took place between us: ‘‘In a few min- 
utes thou wilt see the bride.” ‘Where is she?” 
“Behind that great damask curtain, where she 
has been hidden three days.” ‘“‘Why?” ‘Because 
she came with her mother from one of the tribes 
in the mountains, and is lodging here with the 
mother of the bridegroom. Nobody is allowed 
to see her before the moment she is conducted to 
the nuptial chamber. She was married this morn- 
ing before the cadi, veiled from head to foot, 
and neither her husband nor we have yet beheld 
her.” 

The mother of the bride then made her appear- 
ance, and passed behind the damask curtain be- 
fore mentioned, accompanied by the three matrons. 
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Small wax lights were distributed among us, after 
which the curtain rose, and the bride supported 
on each side, was led into the midst of our circle, 
and placed on a cushion that had been prepared 
for her. They next proceeded to arrange her 
toilet, which had not been required for the cere- 
mony of the morning. The matrons covered her 
with a velvet mantle worked in gold, slightly re- 
sembling the cope worn by our priests, but closed 
at the sides. On her hair, the long tresses of 
which were rolled under a fillet, like Fatima’s, 
was placed first a velvet band, five inches in 
width, stiffly mounted on pasteboard; then a 
second one of the same kind, but ornamented 
with gold fringes and strings of golden coins. 

When this was done, they proceeded to paint 
her eyebrows, eyelashes, and lips—a measure 
which seemed by no means useless, as she was 
deadly pale, and appeared completely exhausted. 
The poor young creature had been suffering from 
fever for several months; while her youth and 
good constitution had struggled against the 
malady, unassisted by any scientific help, in 
consequence of her nation’s strange belief in 
fatalism. She had been betrothed for many 
years; and the time for her marriage having 
arrived, the promises exchanged on each side 
had to be redeemed, without any regard for the 
consequences. 

When her toilet was entirely finished, all the 
ladies who were present went into the court, and, 
striking their chins with their fingers, produced 
that sound so like the barking of a dog, which 
is often heard in the Arab towns, and is so dis- 
agreeable to the ear. This was the signal that 
the husband’s authority was about to commence, 
and that the moment had arrived when he was 
permitted to take the first view of his young 
wife. She was then placed on the threshold of 
the door, and her hands were left free, in order 
that she might raise her veil. The bridegroom 
was just crossing the court; he advanced straight 
to his wife, viewed her by the light of our tapers, 
and placed a piece of money on her head, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, as a sign that he 





accepted the sp h for him, though the 
law would have permitted him immediately to 
repudiate her. 

The poor young woman, who seemed scarcely 
fifteen years old, exhausted with illness, fatigue, 
and the painful uncertainty she was suffering, 
was unable to lift her hand to her head in suffi- 
cient time to retain the piece of money, which 
confirmed her new title. It fell to the ground, 
upon which arose a general cry of distress; as 
Arab superstition regards an accident of this 
kind as an announcement of death to the person 
who lets fall the fatal medal. The bridegroom 
retired to his chamber, and the bride was led 
back among the circle of her friends to hear the 
hymeneal channt. This was another severe trial 
to my ears; and I much rejoiced that at least I 
was spared the words of this discordant music, 
which being in Arabic I did not understand. 

We then went in a body to lead the bride 
to her husband. I wish I could describe to you 
any of the wonders that the tales of the Arabian 
Nights relate about the interior of Moorish 
houses; but I was neither at Bagdad nor Bas- 
sora, and Bona is still in a state of primitive 
simplicity in regard to costly furniture and other 
articles of oriental magnificence: a slight cover- 
ing of whitewash was the only sign of luxury in 
the houses of the richest Moors. On entering 
the nuptial chamber, the only thing I saw was a 
white mass, squatted on the ground on a corner 
of the carpet. This was the bridegroom, who 
had to be roughly shaken before he would change 
his position and make room for his young wife. 
She was then placed beside him, and they re- 
mained in this singular attitude, resembling the 
china figures that are sometimes seen on each 
side of the fire-place in old houses. 

We then returned to the hall, where the 
dancing began, accompanied by the same inevi- 
table music. The mother of the bridegroom first 
danced for her son, and afteward the mother of 
the bride for her daughter; then came the per; 
formance of the nearest relations. 








ON THE PICTURE OF AN ORPHAN GIRL AT PRAYER. 


BY FANNIE MORETON. 


Ou! beauteous one, devoutly gazing upward, 
Longing, deserving, hoping to reach there; 

Tell me, dost see thy Saviour smiling on thee? 
Ah, yes! the gate of Heaven is reached by prayer. 


Her lips are parted slight, she murmurs “hear me, 
“Thou list’nest to the weary orphan’s plea; 

“Oh! how I patient wait till thou dost call me 
“To dwell with Thee through all Eternity.” 
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, MADELINE AND FRANCES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 


A GRAND resolve had just decided me to depart 
from my usual habits: the evening before, I had 
seen by the advertisements, that the next day 
was a holiday at Sevres, and that the china 
manufactory would be open to the public. I was 
tempted by the beauty of the morning, and sud- 
denly decided to go there. 

I found myself in a railroad carriage with two 
middle-aged sisters. A few civilities were suffi- 
cient to gain me their confidence, and after some 
minutes I was acquainted with their whole his- 
tory. 

They were two poor women, left orphans at 
fifteen, and had lived ever since as those who 
work for their livelihood must live, by economy 
and privation. For the last twenty or thirty 
years they had worked in jewelery in the same 
house; they had seen ten masters succeed one 
another, and make their fortunes in it, without 
any change in their own lot. They had always 
lived in the same room, at the end of one of the 
passages in the Rue St. Denis, where the air and 
the sun are unknown. They began their work 
before daylight, went on with it till after night- 
fall, and saw year succeed to year without their 
lives being marked by any other events than the 
Sunday service, a walk, or an illness. 

The younger of those worthy women was 
forty, and obeyed her sister, as she did when a 
child. The elder looked after her, took care of 
her, and scolded her with a mother’s tenderness. 
At first it was amusing; afterward one could not 
help seeing something affecting in these two 
grey-haired children, one unable to leave off the 
habit of obeying, the other that of protecting. 

And it was not in that alone that my two com- 
panions seemed younger than their years; they 
knew so little that their wonder never ceased. 
We had hardly arrived at Clamart, before they 
involuntarily exclaimed, like the king in the 
children’s game, that they did not think the world 
was so great! 

It was the first time they had trusted them- 
selves on a railroad, and it was amusing to see 
their sudden shocks, their alarms, and their 
courageous determination; everything was a 
marvel to them! They had a remains of youth 
within them, which made them sensible to things 
which usually only strike us in childhood. Poor 
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creatures! they had still the feelings of another 
age, though they had lost its charms. 

But was there not something holy in this sim- 
plicity, which had been preserved to them by 
abstinence from all the joys of life? Ah! accursed 
be he who first had the bad courage to attach 
ridicule to that name of Old Maid, which recalls 
so many images of grievous deception, of dreari- 
ness, and of abandonment! accursed be he who 
can find a subject for sarcasm in involuntary 
misfortune, and who can crown grey hairs with 
thorns! 

The two sisters were called Frances and Made- 
line; this day’s journey was a feat of courage 
without example in their-lives. The-fever of the 
times had infected them unawares. Yesterday, 
Madeline had suddenly proposed the idea of the 
expedition, and Frances had accepted it imme- 
diately. Perhaps it would have been better not 
to have yielded to the temptation offered by her 
young sister; but ‘“‘we have our follies at all 
ages,” as the prudent Frances philosophically 
remarked. As for Madeline, there are no re- 
grets or doubts for her; she is the life-guardsman 
of the establishment. 

‘*We really must amuse ourselves,” said she; 
‘*we do but live once.” 

And the elder sister smiled at this Epicurean 
maxim. It was evident that the fever of inde- 
pendence was at its crisis in both of them. 

And in truth it would have been a great pity 
if any scruple had interfered with their happi- 
ness, it was so frank and genial! The sight of 
the trees, which seemed to fly on both sides of 
the road, caused them unceasing admiration. 
The meeting a train passing in the contrary 
direction with the noise and rapidity of a thun- 
derbolt, made them shut their eyes and utter a 
cry; but it had already disappeared! They look 
round, take courage again, and express them- 
selves full of astonishment at the marvel. 

Madeline declares that such a sight is worth the 
expense of the journey, and Frances would have 
agreed with her, if she had not recollected, with 
some little alarm, the deficit which such an ex- 
pense must make in their budget. The three 
francs spent upon this single expedition, were 
the savings of a whole week of work. Thus the 
joy of the elder of the two sisters was mixed with 
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MADELINE AND FRANCES. 





remorse; the prodigal child now and then turned 
back its eyes toward the back street of St. Denis. 

But the motion and the succession of objects 
distract her; see the bridge of the Val surrounded 
by its lovely landscape: on the right, Paris with 
its grand monuments, which rise through the fog, 
or sparkle in the sun; on the left, Meudon, with 
its villas, its woods, its vines, and its royal castle! 
The two workmen look from one window to the 
other with exclamations of delight. One fellow 
passenger laughs at their childish wonder; but 
to myself it is very touching, for I see in it the 
sign of a long and monotonous seclusion: they 
are the prisoners of work, who have recovered 
liberty and fresh air for a few hours. 

At last the train stops, and we get out. I 
show the two sisters the path that leads to Sevres, 
between the railway and the gardens, and they 
go on before, while I inquire about the time of 
returning. 

I soon join them again at the next station, 
where they have stopped at the little garden be- 
longing to the gate-keeper; both are already in 
deep conversation with him while he digs his 
garden borders, and marks out the places for 
flower seeds, He informs them that it is the 
time for hoeing out weeds, for making grafts and 


layers, for sowing annuals, and for destroying 


the insects on the rose-trees. Madeline has on 
the sill of her window two wooden boxes, in 
which, for want of air and sun, she has never 
been able to make anything grow but mustard 
and cress; but she persuades herself, that, thanks 
to this information, all other plants may hence- 
forth thrive in them. At last the gate-keeper, 
who is sowing a border with mignonette, gives 
her the rest of the seeds which he does not want, 
and the old maid goes off delighted, and begins 
to at over again™the dream of Peret’: and her 
can of milk, with these flowers of her imagina- 
tion. 

The hour arrives at which the doors of the 
porcelain manufactory, and the museum of pot- 
tery, are open to the public. Frightened at 
finding themselves in the midst of such regal 
magnificence, the sisters hardly dare walk; they 
speak in a low tone, as if they were in a church. 

I encourage them to go on; I walk first, and 
they make up their minds to follow me. 

What wonders are brought together in this 
collection! Here we see clay moulded into every 
shape, tinted with every color, and combined 
with every sort of substance! 

Earth and wood are the first substances worked 
upon by man, and seem more particularly meant 





for his use. They, like the domestic animals, 
are the essential accessories of his life; therefore } 
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there must be a more intimate connection be- 
tween them and us. Stone and metals require 
long preparations; they resist our first efforts, 
and belong less to the individual than to com- 
munities. Earth and wood age, on the contrary, 
the principal instruments of the isolated being 
who must feed and shelter himself. 

This, doubtless, makes me feel so much inte- 
rested in the collection I am examining. These 
cups so roughly modeled by the savage, admit 
me to a knowledge of some of his habits; these 
elegant yet incorrectly formed vases of the Indian 
tell me of a declining intelligence, in which still 
glimmers the twilight of what was once bright 
sunshine; these jars, loaded with arabesques, 
show the fancy of the Arab rudely and ignorantly 
copied by the Spaniard! We find here the stamp 
of cvery race, every country, and every age. 

My companions seemed little interested in 
these historical associations: they looked at all 
with that credulous admiration which leaves no 
room for examination or discussion. Madeline 
read the name written under every piece of work- 
manship, and her sister answered with an ex- 
clamation of wonder. 

In this way we reached a little court-yard, 
where they had thrown away the fragments of 
some broken china. Frances perceived a colored 
saucer almost whole, of which she took possession, 
as a record of the visit she was making; hence- 
forth she would have a specimen of the Sevres 
china, which is only made for kings! I would not 
undeceive her, by telling her that the products of 
the manufactory are sold all over the world, and 
that her saucer, before it was cracked, was the 
same as those that are bought at the shops for 
sixpence! Why should I destroy the illusions of 
her humble existence? Are we to break down 
the hedge-flowers which perfume our paths? 
Things are oftenest nothing in themselves; the 
thoughts we attach to them alone give them value. 
To rectify innocent mistakes, in order to recover 
some useless reality, is to be like those learned 
men who will see nothing in a plant but the 
chemical elements of which it is composed. 

On leaving the manufactory, the two sisters, 
who had taken possession of me with the freedom 
of artlessness, invited me to share the luncheon 
they had brought-with them. I declined at first, 
but they insisted with.so much good-nature, that 
I feared to pain them, and with some awkward- 
ness I gave way. 

We had only to look for a convenient spot. I 
led them up the hill, and we found a plot of grass 
enameled with daisies, and shaded by two wal- 
nut-trees. 

Madeline could not contain herself for joy. 
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All her life she had dreamt of a dinner out on 
the grass! While helping her sister to take the 
provisions from the basket, she tells me of all 
her expeditions into the ccuntry that had been 
planned, and put off. Frances, on the other hand, 
was brought up at Montmorency, and before she 
became an orphan, she had often gone back to 
her nurse’s house. That which had the attraction 
of novelty for her sister, had for her the charm 
of recollection. She told the vintage harvests to 
which her parents had taken her; the rides on 
Mother Luret’s donkey, that they could not make 
go to the right without pulling him to the left; 
the cherry gathering; and the sails on the lake. 

These recollections have all the charm and 
freshness of childhood. Frances recalls to her- 
self less what she has seen than what she has 
felt. Whilst she is talking the cloth is iaid, and 
we sit down under a tree. Before us winds the 
valley of Sevres, its many-storied houses abut- 
ting upon the gardens and the slopes of the hill: 
on the other side spreads out the park of St. 
Cloud, with its magnificent clumps of trees inter- 
spersed with meadows: above, stretch the heavens 
like an immense ocean, in which the clouds are 
sailing! I look at this beautiful country, and I 
listen to these good old maids; I admire, and I 
am interested; and time passes gently on with- 
out my perceiving it. 

At last the sun sets, and we have to think of 
returning. Whilst Madeline and Frances clear 
away the dinner, I walk down to the manufactory 
to ask the hour. The merry-making is at its 
height; the blasts of the trombones resound from 
the band under the acacias; for a few moments 
I forget myself with looking about; but I have 
promised the two sisters to take them back to the 
Bellevue Station: the train cannot wait, and I 
make haste to climb the path again which leads 
to the walnut-trees. 

Just before I reached them, I heard voices on 
the other side of the hedge; Madeline and 
Frances were speaking to a poor girl whose 
clothes were burnt, her hands blackened, and her 
face tied up with blood-stained bandages. I saw 
that she was one of the girls employed at the 





gunpowder mills, which are built higher up on 
the common. An explosion had taken place a 
few days before; the girl’s mother and elder 
sister were killed; she herself escaped by a 
miracle, and was now left without any means of 
support. She told all this with the resigned and 
unhopeful manner of one who has always been 
accustomed to suffer. The two sisters were much 
affected; I saw them consulting with one another 
in a low tone; then Frances took thirty sous cut 
of a little coarse silk purse, which was all they 
had left, and gave them to the poor girl. I 
hastened on to that side of the hedge; but, be- 
fore I reached it, I met the two old sisters, who 
called out to me that they would not return by 
the railway, but on foot! 

I then understood that the money they had 
meant for the journey, had just been given to 
the beggar! Good, like evil, is contagious; I run 
to the poor wounded girl, give her the sum that 
was to pay for my own place, and return to 
Frances and Madeline, and tell them I will walk 
with them. 

Iam just come back from taking them home; 
and have left them delighted with their day, the 
recollection of which will long make them happy! 

This morning I was pitying those whose lives 
are obscure and joyless; now, I understand that 
God has provided a compensation with every 
trial. The smallest pleasure derives from rarity 
a relish otherwise unknown. Enjoyment is only 
what we feel to be such, and the luxurious man 
feels no longer; satiety has lost him his appetite, 
while privation preserves to the other that first 
of earthly blessings—the being easily made happy. 
Oh! that I could persuade every one of this! 
that so the rich might not abuse their riches, and 
that the poor might have patience. If happiness 
is the rarest of blessings, it is because the re- 
ception of it is the rarest of virtues. 

Madeline and Frances! Ye poor old maids! 
whose courage, resignation, and generous hearts 
are your only wealth, pray for the wretched who 
give themselves up to despair; for the unhappy 
who hate and envy; and for the unfeeling into 
whose enjoyments no pity enters! 





A QUARREL 


Messrs. Water and Oil 
One day had a broil, 
As down in the glass they were dropping: 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight 
Without any prospect of stopping. 


ARRANGED. 


Mr. Pearlash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
He jump’d in the midst of the clashing; 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And Soap came out ready for washing. 





OTTOMAN OR SOFA CUSHION, 


IN APPLIQUE AND BRAID, 
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THe Materials should be for the ground a 
piece of fine kerseymere, of a rich deep purple, 
about three-quarters of a yard square. The 
light part or fret may be laid down with scarlet 
military braid, about one inch broad, and edged 
on both sides with narrow silk braid to match, 
or if with crimson braid it would give a richer 
effect. The black part must be a rich deep green 
velvet—the outer edge of which must be gold 
braid, not too narrow—the inner edge, crimson 
silk braid. The lines at the outside of the fret 
must be in gold, rather broader than the one in 
the centre. The circles within the corners must 
also be in gold; the outer edge of all must be a 
twisted cord of purple and gold, and finished 
with massive tassels at the corners to match. 





The centre part of rich green velvet may be used 
economically if care is taken in cutting out the 
pattern. If a piece of about twenty inches square 
is purchased, by cutting the pattern out whole, 
it will leave them another pattern exactly the 
reverse of the other—namely, a dark green centre 
with a purple figure uponit. The edging will 
be just the same, and it will make a very hand- 
some pair of cushions. There will require no 
work on the under half of cushion. After the 
above is worked, a cushion should be made ex- 
actly the same size, and filled with nice combed 
wool, and put into the worked covering; it will 
then save all particles from adhering to the work, 
and prevent it from working through from the 
inner to the outer side. 





STOMACHER OF A CHILD’S DRESS. 


BY MRS. 


Marerrats.—French muslin, with Messrs. 
Walter Evans & Co.’s royal embroidery cotton, 
No. 50, and Boar’s-head sewing cotton, No. 60. 

Tus pattern may be enlarged to suit a child 
of any age. For a child of a year old, or more, 
it may be increased to double its present size, 
every part being proportionably enlarged. Should 
it be desirable to make it yet larger, the number 
of the scrolls, flowers, &c., should also be in- 
creased, as the holes should not be of more than 
certain dimensions. 

Nothing can be simpler than the pattern, or 
more easy to enlarge. Take a piece of tracing 
paper, sufficiently large for a full-sized body; 
rule lines for the top, waist, and sides. Mark 
the centre, and with a pencil lightly trace the 
scroll of one-half in simple lines. Correct any 
little irregularity, and from the one-half trace the 
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other. The stems of the spray may then be put 
in the centre. After this is done, draw the pat- 
tern perfectly, eyelet holes, leaves, and flowers. 
Take a sheet of blue tracing paper; lay it with 
the blue side on muslin, and the clear paper over 
it, and draw the pattern. Tack it on toile cire, 
and it is ready to work. Trace every part twice 
round, and sew it over. For the open-hem, sew 
a straight line at each edge, and within these 
two, pierce q succession of holes, first at one 
edge, and then at the other, with a very coarse 
needle, and sew over the threads between every 
two holes. They are so arranged that a hole at 
one edge falls just between two at the other 
edge. 

For the trimming of the sleeves, &c., the de- 
sign given at the top of the frock, or any other 
simple and pretty broderie edging may be used. 





CORAL-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


Mareriats.—A square of French cambric. 
Two skeins of Evans’ royal embroidery cotton, 
No. 30, and six skeins of scarlet ditto. One 
piece of éoile cire. 

This handkerchief is extremely easy to work, 
and is, at the same time, remarkably pretty. In 
the section we give, every part is the full size, 
and the design may, therefore, be traced from it, 
and repeated as often as may be required for the 
handkerchief. The scallop, and the centre part 
of the letters, is done in raised work, the former 
being overcast, and the latter in satin-stitch. 
Our friends have already learned from our in- 
structions in embroidery in previous numbers, 





that this raised work is produced by running 
with soft cotton, backward and forward in the 
parts to be raised, until there is a sufficient thick- 
ness, which is then to be covered with close open 
stitches, either overcast, or simply sewed across 
the space. The work is always raised most in 
the widest parts. As this tracing is not at all 
seen, and it uses a considerable quantity of 
cotton, it is advisable to do it with the white, 
which is very much cheaper than the scarlet. 
All the work that is seen is to be done in scarlet. 
The coral branches are done in simple chain- 
stitch, as are the outlines of the initials. It is 
very rapidly done, and extremely effective. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 


BY HARRIET BOWEN. 


Marrr1ats.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in raised satin-stitch, sewing over the 


lines, or in button-hole stitch. For the letters 
see the front of the number. 





THE ORPHANS FROM THE ALMS-HOUSE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 278. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Four years!—yes, I think it was a little over 
four years, after the scene in our last chapter, 
when we bring our readers to the old homestead 
again. 

It was the evening of a disagreeable, chilly 
day. Everything was gloomy inside and out. 
Salina had come up from the Farnham’s deserted 
mansion to spend the evening with aunt Hannah, 
and arrange the preliminaries for a ‘‘husking 
frolic,” which was to take place on the morrow 
in uncle Nathan’s barn. But she found the good 
lady so taciturn and gloomy, that even her active 
spirit was awed into stillness. So the two women 
remained almost in silence, knitting steadily, with 
a round candle-stand between them. 

Uncle Nathan, notwithstanding the cold and 
the storm, occupied his great chair in the porch. 
I think the old man must have grown a trifle 
stouter since the reader saw him, and his face 
had a still more benevolent look: something of 
serene goodness, mellowed in the sunshine of his 
genial nature, was perceptible there, as the tints 
of a golden pepper when ripened in the autumn 
sun. 

But you could see nothing of this, as the old 
man sat in his easy-chair that night. Everything 
was dark around him. Black clouds hung over- 
head, broken now and then with gleams of pale 
blue lightning. Once or twice these flashes were 
bright enough to reveal his features, which 
were strangely troubled and thoughtful. Since 
nightfall, he had been sitting there almost in 
silence, watching the storm gather overhead, and 
the black shadows as they crowded down from 
the hills and choked up the garden. He watched 
the wind as it rose and swelled down the valley, 
rushing through the orchard boughs, and tossing 
them up and down in the darkness. The old 
man was not reposing; thoughtful and aroused 
he took a clear retrospection of those phases of 
life that had left scars even on his placid heart. 

A shadow, for it seemed nothing more, lingered 
by his side. It moved now and then, and amid 





the hushes of the wind you might have known 
that two persons breathed close together in the 
old porch. 

At length what seemed the shadow spoke, 

‘Shall we go in, uncle Nathan? The wind is 
getting high here. How the rain beats on the 
porch—you will catch cold!” 

“No, I'd rather sit out here yet awhile. But 
go in yourself, Mary; it is getting rather chilly 
for you.” 

**No,” answered Mary, in her old gentle way, 
“Td rather sit with you, uncle Nat.” 

“‘T’m bad company,” said the old man, ‘‘some- 
how I can’t feel like talking to-night.” 

‘Nor I,” said Mary Fuller, leaning her cheek 
against the arm-chair, ‘“‘something is the matter 
with us both. I wonder what it is!” 

« My heart is full,” said uncle Nathan, mourn- 
fully. 

Mary crept close to him. 

‘Tell me, uncle Nat, is it about Mr. Ratet’s 
note that you feel so bad?” 

“That may have set me to thinking of—of 
other things. I seem to remember everything 
that ever happened to-night, I never saw clouds 
exactly like them before, or heard the wind howl 
so, but once.” 

‘‘When was that, uncle Nathan?” inquired his 
companion, in a whisper. 

“The night our sister Anna died,” answered 
the old man, in the same hushed tone. 

“Uncle Nathan, do tell me about her, I want 
to hear it so much, it seems as if I must ask you 
now, though I never dared before.” 

Uncle Nathan remained silent a minute or two, 
then turning in his chair, he said in a low, husky 
voice, 

‘See what they are doing in there. Hannah 
must not hear what we are talking about.” 

Mary opened the kitchen door and looked 
through. 

“They are sitting by the fire, both of them. 
Salina is talking. Aunt Hannah knitting hard, 
with her eyes on the fire, as if she didn’t hear.” 
And reseating herself, she continued, ‘now tell 
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me about her, she was very handsome, wasn’t 
she?” 

‘She was like a picture, Mary. You think 
Isabel Chester handsome, but she don’t begin to 
compare with our Anna. She had the softest 
and most beautiful brown eyes you ever saw, 
bright as a star and soft as a rabbit’s—and such 
hair, it was all in wrinkles and waves, breaking 
out into curls let her braid and twist it as she 
would—brown when she sat by me at her sewing 
work in the morning, and shining out like gold 
when the sun lay in the porch, and she was 
drawing at her length of woollen yarn, and run- 
ning it up on the spindle as bright and spry as a 
bird. 

“I wasn’t so old nor so heavy,” continued 
uncle Nathan, with a sigh, ‘‘as I am now-a-days, 
but she always loved to wait on me just as you 
do; and when I came into the stoop, hot days in 
summer, tired with mowing or planting, away she 
would run after a pitcher of cool drink, holding 
it between her two little hands, and laughing till 
the dimples swarmed about her mouth like lady- 
bugs around a rose, I do really think, Mary 
Fuller, that our sister Anna was the handsomest 
gal I ever sot eyes on, and so sweet tempered: 
you put me in mind of her every day, Mary.” 


Mary Fuller did not answer, she was afraid 
that uncle Nathan might detect the tears that 
swelled from her heart in her voice. 

**I didn’t like to part with Anna, she was so 
young, and both sister and I had promised our 


parents to take their place with her. We two 
were the children of their youth, but she was a 
sort of ewe lamb in the house, the child of their 
old age, and when they died we looked upon 
her as our own. We both gave up all ideas of 
marrying for her sake; that was something for 
Hannah, she was a tall, good-looking woman 
then, and might have done well in the world; 
she did give up a match that I knew her heart 
was set on. As for me—but no matter about 
that—I wasn’t likely to make a promise to my 
own parents on their death beds and only half 
keep it, by marrying and putting a sort of step- 
mother over Anna—no, Hannah and I just put 
away all thoughts of settling for life, except with 
one another, and gave ourselves up to little Anna, 
heart and soul.” 

The old man paused awhile,,and bent his head 
as if overpowered by the fierce storm that raged 
around the house. The porch was sheltered, and 
though the rain rushed over its low eaves in 
sheets, no portion of it reached the great easy- 
chair upon which uncle Nathan sat. Still Mary 
felt two or three heavy drops fall upon her hand, 
too warm for rain and too sacred for comment. 

Vor. XXV.—22 








“I couldn’t help it,” resumed uncle Nathan, 
in a broken voice; ‘‘From the first I was agin 
Anna’s going out to work, but she wanted a new 
silk dress, and we, in our old-fashioned ideas 
objected to it—so in her pretty, wilful fashion 
she determined to earn it for herself. I always 
thought Hannah had a hankering after the dress 
too, for she never thought anything too good for 
the gal, but there was a good many debts left on 
the old place, and she knew well enough that we 
couldn’t afford to indulge the child that way; but 
she sided with Anna agin me, and so the poor 
child went up to Farnhams to spin his wool as I 
have told you. Salina kept house, and no one 
thought harm of it. I shall never forget how 
bright and pretty she looked, that morning, in 
her pink calico dress and that little straw cottage. 
Her cheeks were rosy as the dress, and her eyes 
shone like diamonds, when she came out here to 
shake hands with me. 

“I felt hurt, and couldn’t help looking 80, 
She saw how I took it, and tried to laugh in her 
old cheerful way, but it was of no use; the sound 
died on her open lips, and her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘Nathan, Nathan,’ she said, ‘I will give 
up the dress if you feel so about it,’ and she 
began to untie her bonnet, ‘I never had a silk 
dress in my life, but—but——’ she sat down on 
a stool and fairly burst into sobs. ‘Anna,’ says 
I, ‘couldn’t we make it out, and you stay at 
home, think? There is Hannah’s orange silk 
gown, that mother gave her years ago, wouldn’t 
that make over for you nicely now?’ Anna threw 
herself back on the stool and laughed like a 
bird, while the tears sparkled in hereyes. ‘Oh, 
Nathan, don’t speak of it, I’ve tried it on a dozen 
times, and thought and thought how to make it 
do, but the waist is under my arms, the skirt 
gored like an umbrella cover, and so scant, why 
Icouldn’t get over a fence or jump a brook in it 
to save my life.’ I answered, ‘But you look so 
nice and pretty in that pink calico, Anna, I wish 
a silk dress had never come into your head. I’m 
afraid it'll be the ruin of you.’ ‘ My pink calico!’ 
said the naughty child, lifting up a fold between 
her thumb and finger, and eyeing me, sideways, 
like ‘a pet bird as she was, ‘don’t you think, 
brother Nat, that I was born for something better 
than pink calico?’ I couldn’t keep from laughing, 
and at that she threw her arms round my neck, 
and thanked me for letting her go. 

‘‘Mary Fuller, my heart sunk like lead as the 
door closed after her. But what could I do? she 
would have her own way. She had it, Mary 
Fuller, the gal had her way!” 

Once more the old man paused, while drops 
fell thick and heavy on Mary Fuller’s hand. 
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‘*Anna staid three months at Mr. Farnham’s, 
but she came home at last with her silk dress, 
happy as a lark aud handsomer than ever. The 
dress was heavy white silk. Mr. Farnham had 
bought it for her in York. ‘But what did you 
get white for, Anna?’ says I, as she unfolded the 
silk, smiling and looking with her bright, eager 
eyes in my face, ‘it isn’t a color for use—this 
comes of trusting young girls to choose things 
for themselves.’ ‘I didn’t choose it—it was Mr. 
Farnham,’ says she, blushing up to her temples, 
and trying to laugh. ‘Well, what did he get this 
useless color for?’ says Hannah, holding up the 
silk with one of her stern looks, that I could see 
made poor Anna tremble from head to foot. ‘It 
will be spoiled the first time of wearing! fit for 
nothing on earth but the wedding dress of some 
great lady.’ ‘It is a wedding dress—that’s what 
Mr. Farnham bought it for,’ says Anna, bursting 
out a erying, while her face was as red as a wild 
rose. Hannah dropped the silk as if it had been 
a coal of fire, and her face turned white as a 
curd. She looked at me, and I at her, then we 
both looked at Anna. Poor girl! how frightened 
she was! First she turned to sister; bat Hannah 
was taken by surprise and didn’t know how to 
act—then she crept toward me with a sort of 
smile on her mouth and her eyes pleading for her, 
as I’ve seen a rabbit when taken from a trap—I 
just reached out one arm without knowing it, 
and drew her close to my bosom. She flung her 
arms around my néck and then we both burst 
out a crying, while Hannah sat down in a chair 
with her hands folded hard in her lap, and looked 
on, growing whiter and whiter every minute. 
‘It’s true, brother,’ whispered Anna, at last, 
hiding her face again mine, ‘I’m going to be 
married—kiss me, please, and just whisper that 
you like it.’ I couldn’t help kissing her hot 
cheeks, though every word went to my heart, for 
I saw well enough how Hannah would take it. 

*¢Anna hung around me till I had kissed her 
more than once, I’m afraid, then she drew away 
from my arm, like a child that’s afraid to stand 
alone, and went up to sister Hannah. ‘Sister, 
wont you kiss me, as well as Nathan?’ says she, 
in her sweet, coaxing way. But Hannah sat still, 
white asever. She only gave her fingers a closer 
gripe around each other. Anna sunk down to the 
floor, bending her ankle back and sitting upon 
the heel of one little foot. ‘Mother Hannah, 
don’t be cross—what harm have I done? says 
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if a marble woman had moved. She touched the 
girl’s forehead with her lips, and, says she, ‘God 
forgive you!’ 

“I think to this day that sister meant, ‘God 
bless you,’ and tried to say it, but ‘God forgive 
you!’ came from her lips in spite of that. This 
frightened Anna. So with a sort of wild look 
toward me, the girl got up and went out of the 
room, crying as if her heart would break. She 
couldn’t understand the thing at all. 

*‘The minute she was gone, Hannah unlocked 
her hands, that shook like dead leaves in parting 
from each other, and holding them out toward 
me, she cried out, ‘Nathan, Nathan!’ and fell 
down in a fainting fit, just as she did the other 
night.” ; 

“But why,” said Mary Fuller, drawing a deep 
breath, “‘why did aunt Hannah feel so dread- 
fully, wasn’t Mr. Farnham a good man?” 

Uncle Nathan bent down his head and whispered 
the reply. 

‘*T told you, when our last parent died, Hannah 
gave up all thoughts of marrying. She had 
thought of it day and night for two years. Mr. 
Farnham was the man.” 

‘*Poor aunt Hannah,” murmured Mary, ‘it 
was hard.” 

“‘She was up next morning and got breakfast 
just as usual,” said uncle Nathan, ‘‘from that 
day to this she has never spoken of that fainting 
fit. You see what Hannah is now, she was not 
so silent or so hard before that day. 

‘*But Anna’s wedding was put off,” resumed 
uncle Nathan, after a pause, ‘‘Mr. Farnham had 
gone down to York about some of his affairs, and 
finally concluded to go into business there. He 
wrote that it would be some months before he 
could settle things and come after her. Poor 
little Anna, how she did practice writing, and 
how much letter paper the creature tore up and 
wasted in answering the long letters that came 
at first every week, then every fortnight, and at 
last irregularly and at longer and longer inter- 
vals apart. She became uneasy, and I could 
see that Hannah grew sterner and more set 
every day. 

“The next summer a painter came into these 
parts for his health and to study the shape of 
trees and rocks as they really grow. He put up 
at the tavern down in the village and spent his 
time among the hills, taking pictures of the 
scenery, as he called them. He took a fancy to 


she, lifting her sweet face, all wet with tears, to ; the old house here, and I caught him one day 
meet the hard set look of our sister. ‘Mother } sitting across the road on a stool and taking it 


Hannah,’ says the girl again, drawing her face 


off on paper. It was about our dinner time, and 


closer and closer, ‘won’t you kiss me, as Nathan } eo I asked him in to take a bite with us. 
‘« He was a clever, gentlemanly sort of a fellow, 


has?’ Hannah bent her head, and it seemed as 
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not over young, nor much of a dandy, and we 
all took a sort of liking tohim; Hannah, because 
he’d got a genuine picture of the homestead, and 
maybe I felt that too a little, for wé both set 
everything by the old place—Anna took to him 
at first; she loved the homestead as well as we 
did almost, besides the painter came from York, 
and she seemed to fancy him for that more than 
anything else. 

“I remember, Anna only got one letter from 
Mr. Farnham all summer, and that was the only 
one she did not, sooner or later, let me read. 
She lost her spirits and really grew thin. The 
artist was a good deal of company for her; she 
had talent, he said, and a few lessons would learn 
her to paint pictures almost as well as himself. 
He was old enough to be the girl’s father, and so 
Hannah ,and I were glad to have him there to 
cheer her up. 

**All at once she took a dislike to the man, 
and when he came to the house, she would always 
find something to busy herself about, up stairs, 
or in the cheese-room. Mr, Sanders seemed to 
feel this, and after awhile it was as much as I 
could do to get him into the house. 

“One day toward fall Salina came home from 
the square-house with a letter that she gave to 
Anna, who ran up stairs to read it alone. 

«Salina was the only person in the village that 
knew of Anna’s engagement to Mr. Farnham. 
His letters had always come under cover to her, 
and she loved the girl as if she had been her 
own sister. Like the rest of us, she had thought 
it strange, that he did not write as usual, and was 
as proud as a peacock when this letter came. 

‘Anna stayed up stairs a long time, reading 
her letter, while Salina and I talked it over in 
the porch. ‘I reckon,’ says she, ‘that we shall 
have the white dress made up within a week or 
so. Then, uncle Nat, I’ll show you what a 
genuine house warming is. Just think of little 
Anna’s being the mistress of our house, instead 
of Hannah!’ I felt a little anxious somehow and 
did not answer at once. She was going to speak 
again, when we heard the front door shut to, 
with a sort of groan, as if a pang had passed 
through it. And so there had, for when we got 
to the entry and looked out, Anna was a good 
way from the house, with her bonnet and shawl 
on, and running in a wild hurry down the street. 
*She’s gone to see the dressmaker,’ says Salina, 
winking her right eye-lid, and giving me a 
cunning look from the other eye, ‘see the bundle 
under her arm, did’nt I tell you?’ 

**T wanted to believe her and we went back to 
the porch. But there was a strange feeling about 
me, and I couldn’t sit still in the old chair, no 





more than if it had been made of red hot iron. 
As for Hannah——” 

The old man paused again, and for some 
moments the rushing sound of the storm was all 
that filled the porch. When he spoke, it was 
with a sort of desperate effort, as if all that was 
left for him. to tell were full of pain. 

‘Anna did not come back in three days, and 
then Mr. Sanders, the painter, came with her. 
She was his wife.” 

“His wife!” uttered Mary Fuller, ‘‘but the 
letter from Mr. Farnham!” 

‘It told her that he was married to a city lady. 
You have seen her, Mary Fuller; it was the 
woman who came with you into these parts. 
But you never saw the poor girl they murdered 
between them, none of us will ever see little 
Anna again.” 

Mary was silent, listening to the old man’s 
sobs as they mingled with the storm. 

**She came back with her husband,” uttered 
the old man, ‘‘the whitest and stillest creature 
you ever saw. Her husband loved her, and she 
was so gentle and submissive to him. Poor 
fellow, poor fellow, he deserved something better 
than the dead ashes that she had to give him. 

“Sanders was nothing but a poor scene 
painter, wanting to do something better, but with 
no power to doit. He could dream of beautiful 
things, and then pine his soul out, because his 
hand failed in making them. But he had a true, 
good heart, that was our only comfort when Anna 
went away with him to live in the city. ‘Why 
did you act so wildly, Anna,’ says I, as she crept 
to my chair and laid her head so sorrowfully on 
my knee the night before they went away, ‘we 
would have worked ourselves to death, poor child, 
if you had only staid in the old place—what pos- 
sessed you that night, Anna?’ ‘He will never 
know that I was the forsaken one,’ says she, and 
her cheeks burned with crimson once more. ‘I 
only thought at first of that, but in the pain that 
his letter gave me, I remembered that which I 
had dealt on a good man that loved me—I was 
wild, brother Nathan, but not bad. Poor San- 
ders, I will make him a humble, patient wife, see 
if I don’t.’ And she did, Mary Fuller—the poor 
girl did make a dutiful, good wife; but it was 
enough to break your heart to see her trying so 
hard to please a man, that wanted nothing but 
her love to make him happy, and knew that she 
could not give him that.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Arrer awhile the old man resumed. 
“The next year Farnham came up into the 
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mountains with his wife. Some city speculation 
had made him rich, and they cut a terrible dash 
-—but I won’t. speak of that, Mary. If ever the 
old adversary does rise in my bosom, it is when I 
remember the way those two persons drove by 
the house they had: made gloomy as ‘a grave-yard. 
Hannah was sitting by the window.. Her face 
seemed turning into stone as the woman leaned 
out of her carriage, gave a long, impudent stare, 
and then fell back laughing, as if she had found 
something about my sister’s appearance to make 
fun of. 

“*A little after this, Anna came home. She 
wanted care and comfort, poor little darling, and 
Sanders let her search for it in the old home- 
stead. Farnham went back to New York the 
day after she came, so I believe she never saw 
him to the day of his death. Mrs. Farnham was 
left behind, and poor Salina had a nice time with 
her airs and the impudence of her city servants, 
as she called the white slaves that came with 
her. Our Anna came alone, for her husband 
could neither spend time nor money to bring her 
further than Catskill. He had been out of employ- 
ment, and divided his last few dollars with Anna 
when they parted. 

‘She was very down-hearted all the time, and 
it was more than I could do to make her smile, 
though I tried to say a thousand droll things; 
and Hannah, I’m sure, it made my heart ache to 
see how she tried and tried to cheer the young 
thing up.” 

Here again the old man paused. By this time 
the storm was raging down the valley in a hurri- 
cane, The hoary old hemlocks on the river side 
shook and bent and tossed their gnarled limbs 
over the vexed waters with terrible fury. The 
winds roared and held a wild riot in the hill 
tops. In years and years so fierce a gust of 
weather had not been known in the mountain 
passes. 

Uncle Nathan bowed his head, and, locking his 
hands, went on, 

‘*It had been threatening weather all day, and 
everything looked gloomy inside and outside the 
house, At sunset the storm commenced just as 
it did to-night. It seems to me as if it was only 
yesterday—no—as if this was the very night,” 
continued the old man in a faltering voice. ‘‘The 
wind howled among the trees, and tore down 
the valley, just as it does now. The rain came 
down in buckets full, rolling like volleys of shot 
on the roof, then pouring in sheets of water over 
the eaves. Out yonder you could see the old 


apple trees tossing about, and groaning as they 
do this minute, like live things tormented by the 
storm. It was an awfal night!” 





It is an awful night now!” murmured Mary 
Fuller, shivering. ‘*How the rain beats, how the 
old trees tug and wrestle against the wind. The 
valley is full of fierce noises. I cannot even hear 
the’ river in all this rush of wind and water.” 

**So it was then,” said uncle Nathan, ‘‘but 
there was another sound, that I seem to hear 
now deep in my very heart.” 

**What was it, uncle Nathan? A wolf or a 
panther? Such animals used to prowl among 
the hills here, I know.” 

*¢It was the cry of a young child, darter, of 
our Anna’s baby; a little, feeble wail; but I 
should have heard it, if the storm had been twice 
as loud. I had been sitting here, from sundown 
to ten o’clock, with no company but my fears 
and the raging storm: Hannah came, once or 
twice, and put her pale face through the door, 
and went away agin as if she wanted me out of 
the way, but for the whole world I couldn’t have 
moved till that little cry came.” 

«But you went then,” said Mary Fuller, deeply 
moved, ‘‘of course you went then.” 

“TI got up to go, but it was of no use, my knees 
shook, and knocked together; the porch seemed 
whirling around, rain and all; I gaye one look 
toward the out-room; fell into the chair agin, 
and burst out a crying. The baby’s voice had 
taken away all my strength.” 

‘*But you didn’t sit here all night, in a storm 
like this?” said Mary. 

«‘ After awhile—I don’t know how long—I got 
up and went into the house. Everything was 
still as death. I stood at the out-room door and 
listened. There was no noise. I thought it was 
the storm that drowned everything, and opened 
the door. Hannah was not there, nor Salina 
either, but a window had blown open, and in 
drifted the rain and wind over the bed that stood 
close by it—poor Anna’s bed. I could not see 
distinctly, my eyes were blinded with the storm 
that leapt into my face, and I could hardly close 
the window agin it. 

“At last I got the sash down and went up to 
Anna’s bed. She was there ? 

**Well!” said Mary, at length, in a low whisper. 

“She was there—all alone—dead—my little 
sister Anna!” answered the old man, covering 
his face with both hands, and crying till his sobs 
were carried away in the louder wail of the storm. 
‘+ At first I could not believe it. A candle stood 
on the table, with its wick bent double. It had 
swirled away at the sides till the tallow ran down 
upon the brass. After I had shut the window, it 
gave out a steadier light, that fell on Anna’s face. 
I would not believe it, but bent down and kissed 
her on the forehead. My lips wernt as cold as 
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hers then, I believe. Oh! darter, darter, our 
poor little Anna was dead—dead—and cold— 
with the storm blowing. over her.” 

Mary took uncle Nathan’s hand between hers, 
and kissed it. 

*<Don’t cry,” said the old man, gently remov- 
ing his hand, upon which her tears had fallen. 
‘J can’t help it, but you musn’t cry. It was 
very hard at the time, and the old house has 
never been the same since, or at any rate,” con- 
tinued the kind old man, thoughtful of Mary’s 
feelings even in his grief, ‘‘not till you came.” 

‘But I can’t be supposed to fill her place,” 
said Mary, ‘“‘she, so bright and handsome.” 

“I thought” answered uncle Nathan, ‘‘as I 
sat by her bed that night, and saw her laying 
there, so young, and with her bright hair falling 
in waves down the pillow, that one of God’s own 
angels couldn’t have looked more lovely. She 
was smiling in her death, just as I’d seen her a 
thousand times when she fell asleep. It seemed 
as if a kiss from brother Nathan would make her 
start up, and open those great brown eyes again; 
but when I gave the kiss it didn’t wake her, but 
froze me almost into stone.” 

*«But the cry you had heard?” said Mary. 

“T forgot that, and never thought to ask why 
every lady had left poor dead Anna alone, with 
the swirling light and the storm. But the next 
day Hannah took me.up into her bed room, and 
showed me our sister’s child, a little boy, Mary, 
that might have been a comfort tous. I couldn’t 
bear to look at it, lying there so innocent, like a 
young-robin left alone in its nest, the sight of it 
broke my heart almost.” 

‘But what became of it?” 

**Hannah brought it up by hand a few weeks, 
and then went down to York with it herself, and 
left the poor baby with its father.” 

‘*How could she ?” exclaimed Mary, ‘I won- 
der you could part with it.” 

“I did want to keep him, but Hannah was set 
in her way, and would not hear of it. She never 
looked at the helpless little fellow, as he lay 
there in Anna’s bed, like a forsaken robin, with- 
out turning pale to the lips. It was enough to 
kill her!” . 

“You must have hated to give it up so much 
though,” said Mary. 

‘She did her duty—Hannah always does, let 
what will come. Money has been sent, every 
year, to help bring the boy up. Let what would 
come she always scrimps and saves enough out 
of the old place for that.” 

‘*Perhaps it is this that has put you so behind 
hand,” suggested the child, thoughtfully. 

“Tve often misdoubted it—but she’s right. 








I’d rather see the homestead sold, than have 
Anna’s boy want anything; but somehow. the 
drain comes heavier and heavier every year.” 

“And I? what am I but a burden?” said 
Mary, in a heart-broken voice, ‘What can I 
do? Surely, God intended some walk of useful- 
ness to every one of his creation. Oh! uncle 
Nathan, tell me where mine lies!” 

‘*You ain’t much more helpless than I am,” 
answered uncle Nathan, sadly. ‘‘It seems as if 
the more things go wrong, the more clumsy I 
grow, and the heavier I weigh. The chair is 
getting almost too small for me, and I ain’t fit 
for anything but setting in it now.” Mary 
shook her head, and a quaint smile stole across 
her lips in the darkness. 

‘You are too large, uncle Nathan, and I am 
too small: we are good for nothing but to com- 
fort one another.” 

‘And Hannah? you don’t know how much 
she loves us both.” 

Mary was very thoughtful. The story she had 
heard for the first time; the rush of the storm; 
the darkness that seemed to surround her, body 
and soul, was cruelly depressing. It seemed 
like an epoch in her life, as if some grave event 
were approaching, in which she must hold a 
share. 

‘Now, darter,” said uncle Nathan, laying his 
hand on her head, “you and I have got no 
secrets between us. It’s the first time, in years, 
that I have mentioned Anna, We needn’t be 
afraid to talk about her, now, when Hannah 
isn’t by.” 

Just then, amid the turmoil of winds, and the 
tossing of trees, a burst of thunder shook the 
house to every stone of its foundation. Then 
came flash after flash of lightning, shooting long 
fiery trails through the rain, and spreading sheets 
of lurid flame in the air. Another crash, another 
burst of fire, and lo! a column of flame shot up 
into the blackened sky, lighting the river, the 
hills, and all the minute surroundings of uncle 
Nathan’s house, as it were with a fiery cataract. 

“It is the old hemlock by the river side,” 
cried uncle Nathan, starting up, ‘‘that night it 
was struck for the first time, this night for the 
last,” and he rushed out bareheaded, into the 
storm of fire and rain that deluged the valley. 

Mary followed him. A little further down the 
valley was the grave-yard. The stones with 
which it was crowded gleamed cold and ghastly 
in the light of the burning hemlock. On two of 
these stones, somewhat apart, but facing the same 
way, Mary could see the black lines with gloomy 
distinctness. 

‘Isn’t it strange?” said uncle Nathan, pointing 
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toward the stones, ‘‘isn’t it strange that the light 
should fall strongest on those two graves, just as 
we were talking about them for the first time? 
What is going to happen now? That night two 
children came into the world, and one good soul 
went out of it. While Farnham’s wife lay under 
her silk curtains, with her baby warm and sleep- 
ing by her side, our Anna lay alone in her cold 
bed, and the baby would have been chilled to 
death on her bosom. Why was the storm only 
for our old homestead, the sunshine for them?” 





‘*Perhaps God will explain all this when we 
get to heaven,” answered Mary, lifting her fore- 
head in the gloomy light. ‘*Come, uncle Nat— 
come in!” 

With gentle violence the girl drew him into the 
house. 

From that night Mary Fuller ceased to be a 
child. The story of a woman’s wrongs had given 
her a woman’s heart. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





MERRY 


MAY-DAY. 


BY MES. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Ox, ne’er was a merrier May time; 
That coronal day of Spring! 
The zephyr was like the fanning 
Of a gentle spirit’s wing. 
The rivulet, lisping gladness, 
Ran fleet to the meadow green, 
Parting the rows of cowslips, 
And coyly going between. 


The sun in the clear, soft Heavens, 
Seemed one from a golden land, 

Returned at length, and the loved ones 
Endowing with lavish hand— 

While dews on the grass-blade pendant, 
Dews beading the violet’s breast, 

Were their tears of grateful feeling, 
For the free, the rich bequest. 

Above, on the leafing branches, 
Beside, on the bloomy spray, 

Many and many a wild-bird 
Tuned lively or tender lay— 





Till a concert sweetly glorious 
Swelled out through the forest aisles; 
Flowers the raptured audience, 
Answering back with smiles. 


Afar on the Southward sloping, 
Appeared as the Winter’s vest 

A huddle of fleecy lambkins 
Taking their sunny rest; 

Were kine by the hedges grazing; 
The plow moved over the lea; 
The trout clove the river’s crystal ; 
Abroad went the cheerful bee. 


Oh, ne’er was a merrier May time! 
The best as the loveliest scene, 
Not in meadow, on hill, or in wildwood, 
But out on the village green— 
Where gathered the lads and lassies, 
And wreathed them a Maypole high; 
Then crowned for their May queen, modest, 
Beautiful Bessie Nye. 





LOOK FOR THE RAINBOW. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Wuen the storm clouds dark, portentous, 
Sweep athwart the troubled sky, 
And the wild winds sadly mutter, 
As the storm is hurtling by, 
Then upon the land and ocean 
Tremble coward hearts with fear, 
For the faithless can discover 
Naught but death and ruin near. 


But the nobler and the braver, 
Look with faith illumined eye, 
For the gladsome rainbow-promise 

In the concave of the sky; 





Faint their hearts in danger, never, 
For they look beyond the storm, 

And the rainbow soon discover, 
Arching with majestic form, 


Cast upon life’s troubled ocean, 
Where a thousand sails appear, 
Thus, faint-hearted cowards, ever, 
Watch the storm with constent fear; 
But the braver e’er are looking, 
With a longing, watchful eye, 
Far beyond the cloud and tempest, 
For the rainbow in the sky. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


MANAGEMENT OF THE Harr.—As there is nothing 
more beautiful than a fine head of hair, the preser- 
vation and management of it is a subject in which 
every woman is interested. 

To keep the hair from matting or entangling, a 
fine-tooth comb should be passed, at regular inter- 
vals, every twenty-four hours, through the hair. 
Separate the hairs carefully and repeatedly, so as 
to allow the air to pass through them for several 
minutes; use a brush that will serve the double pur- 
pose of cleansing the scalp, and gently stimulating 
the hair-bulbs. Before going to bed, it will be de- 
sirable to part the hair evenly, so as to avoid false 
folds, or what is commonly called, turning against 
the grain, which might even cause the hairs to break. 
Such are the usual and ordinary requirements as to 
the management of the hair. There is, on the other 
hand, a class of persons who carry to excess the 
dressing and adornment of the hair, especially those 
who are gifted with hair of the finest quality. Thus, 
for example, females who are in the habit, during 
the ordinary operations of the toilet, of dragging and 
twisting the hair, so as almost to draw the skin with 
it: the effect of which is, in the first instance, to 
break the hairs and fatigue the scalp, and finally to 
alter the bulb itself. Nor must the fine-tooth comb 
be used too freely. Ladies often injure their hair in 
this way, especially where it is separated. These 
separations, and the back of the neck, whence the 
hair is drawn toward the crown of the head, are the 
parts which first show sign of decay or falling off of 
the hair, 

Curling the hair in strong and hard paper has a 
very injurious effect; and twisting, plaiting and tying 
it tightly in knots at the back of the head, prevents 
the circulation of the fluid, strains the scalp, and 
necessarily injures the roots, besides contributing to 
induce headache and cause irritation of the brain. 
The more loosely the hair can be folded or twisted, 
and the less it is artificially crisped, the better is it 
for its free and luxuriant growth. Ladies who curl 
the hair should use for the purpose, soft paper or 
silk, which will prevent the hair cracking and other 
injuries that might result from hard papillottes. 
Those who simply wear the hair in bands or braids, 
ought to twist or fold it very loosely at night, when 
retiring to rest. It should then always be liberated 
from forced constraints and plaite, It must be well 


combed and thoroughly brushed every morning, and 
afterward nicely smoothed with the palm of the band, 
which gives it a high gloss, after oil has been ap- 

In order to add to its length and strength 
the ends should be tipped at leastonee a month, to 
prevent the hair splitting. 
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When the hair becomes thin, the only remedy is 
to shave the head, for none of the nostrums, called 
hair-regenerators, are worth anything. 

Ovr Apri Nvumser.—We believe the present 
number about the best we have published. This is 
saying a great deal, for the April number was uni- 
versally pronounced superior to the March, as many 
had pronounced that superior to the February. The 
Long Island Democrat says of the April number:— 
“This favorite monthly for April, 1854, is on our 
table. Although its one of the cheapest Magazines 
in the country, it is one of the best. It comprises 
every essential qualification that is requisite to make 
up a good periodical. Ladies who wish a complete 
Magazine should get Peterson. The fashion-plate 
in the April number surpasses any we ever saw—it 
is magnificent. Increased attention is also devoted 
to embroidery, crochet work, household receipts, etc. 
This number contains sixteen embellishments. Of 
all the ladies’ Magazines we commend Peterson—the 
cheapest, best, and most popular ladies’ Magazine in 
the world! It is the Magazine for the ladies.” 

How ro Wr Love.—The Wisconsin Republican 
points out a way, in which a young man may win 
the kindest remembrances, if not more, from any 
lady he admires. Speaking of this Magazine it 
says:—“What a beautiful present it would be to 
make to a young lady, and how cheap. What sweet 
recollections would return to her each month, on the 
receipt of this beautiful work, and though the donor 
might be ever so far away, yet her thoughts would 
fly to him, and a hearty prayer for his welfare con- 
stantly ascend from her grateful heart.” 

Our Cotorep Fasnion Piates.—Says the Morris 
(Ill.) Gazette, in speaking of this Magazine, “the 
steel fashion-plate far excels anything ever issued in 
the United States.” Magnificent is the term that 
everybody applies to our fashion-plates. And they 
can be relied on as new, which is more than can be 
said of others. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of William H. C. Hosmer. 2 
vole, New York: Redfield.—The name of Mr. Hos- 
mer is too favorably known to the American public 
to need eulogy at our hands. Most of the poems in 
these two volumes were written during the intervals 
of professional Jeisure, a fact which should be gene- 
rally understood, as it heightens considerably the 
merit of the author, . The longest’ eomposition is a 
metrical Indian romance, “Yonnondio,” descriptive 
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of events which transpired in the valley of the 
Genesee, during the summer and autumn of 1687. 
It is written generally in the style of Scott’s legen- 
dary poems, and is characterized by fervor, fancy 
and artistic skill. Some of the shorter pieces, how- 
ever, please us better, as they are more complete and 
finished as a whole. A series of poems on the twelve 
months of the year particularly gratifies us. Several 
juvenile compositions have been included in the col- 
lection—we think with questionable taste. In the 
choice of American themes for his lyre, Mr. Hosmer 
cannot, however, be too highly commended; for why 
should our bards go abroad for subjects, when every 
hill and valley here is eloquent of poetry? Mr. Red- 
field issues the work in good style. A capital por- 
trait of the author is prefixed to the first volume. 


The Russian Shores of the Black Sea. By L. Oli- 
phant. 1 vol. New York: Redfield—This work 
appears at an opportune moment, when Russia is an 
object of general attention. Mr. Oliphant travelled, 
in 1852, from St. Petersburgh to the Black Sea, by 
way of Moscow, the Volga and the Don, so that he 
is the latest writer on the all-engrossing subject. 
He has the reputation of a reliable narrator, and his 
book proves him to be an agreeable one. His picture 
of the autocrat’s dominions is not flattering. He 
says the disaffection in Russia is universal, and that, 
in the event of a protracted war, the empire will run 
great risk of crumbling to pieces. Much the larger 
portion of his work is devoted to the Crimea, so 
soon probably to be the scene of active hostilities. 
Numerous graphic illustrations, and two excellent 
maps, adorn the volume, which is printed in excel- 
lent style. 

Margaret. A Novel. 1vol. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A vehe- 
ment phillipic, rather than a novel, a sort of inferior 
* Alton Locke,” with a female substituted for a male 
as the autobiographer. There is power, without much 
art, and passionate exaggeration, instead of impartial 
truth, in this otherwise meritorious fiction. The 
picture it draws of the degradation of the English 
poor, were it not confirmed by facts, might be set 
down as the result of a heated imagination: but there 
is no doubt that, in this particular, the novel is sub- 
stantially accurate. With a more skilful plot, and 
fewer improbable incidents, “Margaret” would take 
rank almost with “Jane Eyre.” We regard it as 
the production of an unpractised hand, who may do 
better on a second effort. 

The Bride of the Wilderness. By Emerson Bennett. 
lvol. Philada: 7. B. Petereon.—We have not yet 
had time to read this novel, but it has the reputation 
of being the best Mr. Bennett has written. In former 
numbers, we have spoken generally, as well as speci- 
fically, of the merits of this popular author; and if 
the present really is his master-piece, it will take high 
rank among American fictions. We have laid the 
volume aside for early perusal. Mr. Peterson adver- 
tises, on the cover of the present number, a complete 
series of Mr. Bennett’s novels, 








Cut-Flowers, A Collection of Poems. By Mre. D. 
Ellen Goodman Shepard. lvol. Springfield: Bessey 
& Co.—The many admirers of Mrs. Shepard’s genius 
will be glad to have a ch top this collected 
edition of her poems. For many years Mrs. S. was 
a favorite contributor to this Magazine, and many of 
the best pieces in her volume we recognize as old 
friends. She died prematurely, too early for her 
fame, but alas! far more too early for the loving 
circle around her. Her genius was still in the pro- 
cess of development when death summoned her 
away; had she lived she would have become still 
better as a poet, with each succeeding poem, The 
volume is handsomely published, and contains a por- 
trait of Mrs. Shepard. A short memoir, written in 
excellent taste, answers for an introduction to the 
collection. 


Merrimack ; or, Life at The Loom. By David Kel- 
logg Lee. Lvol. New York: Redfield.—Mr. Lee is 
already favorably known to the reading public as the 
author of “Life on a Farm,” and “Life at a Trade.” 
He writes with earnestness, and always for a purpose, 
his fictions instructing as well as amusing. His idea 
of the dignity of labor is that of a true republican, 
The present is unquestionably his best work. He is, 
however, capable of doing still better, both in the 
management of plot, and in the delineation of cha, 
racter, or we have failed to read him aright. Redfield 
publishes the novel in his usual neat style, 


The Lamplighter. 1 vol. Boston: J. P. Jewett & 
Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Our cotemporaries 
of the daily and weekly press generally eulogise this 
work, which is an anonymous fiction of life in one 
of our Atlantic cities. We have not yet had leisure 
to peruse the book,-and must, therefore, postpone 
giving an opinion. The volume is issued in good 
style. 


The Miser’s Heir. By P. Hamilton Myers. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A deeply interesting talé 
of real life, a prize-story in fact, and written by a 
novelist celebrated for other successful prize stories. 
It is published, in a style of unusual neatness, and 
may be had bound either in paper or in cloth. 


The Divine Character Vindicated. By Rev. Moses 
Ballou. 1 vol, New York: Redjfield,—An answer 
to the Rev. Mr. Beecher’s “Conflict of Ages.” The 
work will command an extensive sale, especially 
among inquiring and intelligent readers, for the sub- 
ject is one which never loses its interest. 

Odd-Fellowship Examined in the Light of Scrip- 
ture and Reason, Ry Rev. Joseph F. Cooper, 1 vol, 
Philada: W. S. Young.—This is the second edition 
of a series of lectures, delivered originally without 
any intention of publication. The volume is neatly 
printed. 

Marie Louise; or, The Opposite Neighbors. By 
Emilie Carlen, 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & 
0o.—An agreeable fiction, but not so good a one as 
“John,” noticed in our March number. It is pub- 
lished in the cheap style. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 





Congreve’s Comedy of Love. 1 vol. New. York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—This might as well have been 
suffered to sleepin the obscurity, to which its im- 
morality consigned it more than a century ago. The 
present edition affects, indeed, to be adapted to 
modern taste; but Congreve is beyond improvements 
of this kind: and besides it is a poor business to seek 
to recommend an author by disguising his morals 
and debauching his wit. 

Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield.-We have here one of the best of 
Simms’ novels, founded on a legend of the Santee, 
and depicting life in the South during the stirring 
period of the great Revolutionary struggle. The 
book is handsomely printed, and bound; and illus- 
trated with two superior illustrations. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Lobster Salad.—Take one or two heads of white 
heart lettuce—they should be as fresh as possible; if 
they are not “morning gathered,” lay them in spring 
water for an hour or two; then carefully wash them, 
and trim off all the withered or cankered leaves; let 
them drain awhile, and dry them lightly in a clean 
napkin. To make the dressing: boil two eggs for 
twelve minutes, and put them in a basin of cold water 
for a few minutes, till the yolks become thoroughly 
cold and hard. Rub the yolks through a sieve with 
@ wooden spoon, and mix them with a tablespoonful 
of water; then add two tablespoonfuls of oil or melted 
butter; when these are well mixed, add by degrees a 
teaspoonful of salt, and the same of made mustard ; 
when these are smoothly united, add very gradually 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Take out the finest 
parts of a lobster and mince them small. Just before 
it is to be served, mince the lettuce; mix it with the 
lobster and the dressing. Cut up the white of the 
egg, and garnish the salad with it. 

To Boil Lobetere.—Put them alive, with their claws 
tied together, into tle water when boiling hot, and 
keep it so until the fish is done, which, if of a pound 
weight, will take about fifteen minutes, and if larger 
will require not quite the same proportion of time, 
for, if boiled too long, the meat will be stringy. Many 
people are shocked at the apparent cruelty of thus 
killing them, but death takes place immediately. 
When sent to table to be eaten cold, the tail and 
body should be split from end to end, the claws 
cracked, but not unshelled, and the meat may be 
made into salad, or mixed in such manner as each 
person pleases, and many persons add a teaspoonful 
of white powdered sugar, thinking that it gives a 
mellowness to the whole. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention, that the head of a lobster, and what are 
called the “lady-fingers,” are not to be eaten. 

Mock Cream for Coffee.—Mix half a tablespoonful 
of flour with a pint of new milk; let it simmer for 
five minutes, then beat up the yolk of an egg, stir it 
into the milk while boiling, and run it through a 
lawn sieve. ; 





The Fine Gloss on the New Linen, is produced by 
gum arabic starch. Put two ounces of gum arabic 
in a pitcher, pour on it a pint, or more, of boiling 
water, aceording to the strength you may wish it to 
be; cover, and let it rest all night. In the morning, 
pour it carefully from the dregs, into a clean bottle, 
cork, and keep it for use. A tablespoonful stirred 
into a pint of starch that has been made in the usual 
manner, will give the lawns, either white, black, or 
printed, a look of newness, when nothing else can re- 
store after washing. 

Clear Starching.—Rinse the articles in three waters, 
and dip them in thick starch, previously strained 
through muslin; squeeze, shake gently, and hang 
them up to dry; when dry, dip them two or three 
times in clear cold water, squeeze and spread them 
on a linen cloth; roll them up in it, and let them lie 
for an hour before ironing them. To prevent stick- 
ing, make the starch well, and use quite clean and 
very highly polished irons. 

The Bloom of Cut-Flowers may be materially 
quickened by putting them into hot water, into 
which a small pinch of camphor, about the size of a 
poa, has been dissolved; a piece of nitrate of soda 
will have the same effect. Flowers in pots, kept in 
a warm temperature, and the earth moistened with 
liquid manure, will bloom much sooner than if the 
operation is left to nature only. 

To Wash Lace.—Put the lace in folds in cold water 
for twelve hours, then wash several times in cold 
water with white soap; rinse well in clean water; put 
the lace in thin starch and spread on a blanket to 
dry; when nearly so pull it out, and when quite dry 
lay it in the folds of a fine napkin and beat it hard 
with a rolling-pin until it looks quite smooth, or 
smooth it with an iron. 

One Great Cause of Failure in making coffee is 
over-roasting the berries, grinding them too fine, and 
not using enough coffee. Over-boiling is another 
evil, because it extracts the bitter principle from the 
berries. 





FIRE-SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue PAINTER AND THE Cotors.—One of the party 
assumes the character of a painter, the other players 
adopt the names of the various colors. The painter 
pretends that he is employed to paint a picture, and 
when he meniions the word palette, all the rest of the 
players cry “colors.” If he mentions the word colors, 
they all cry, “Here we are!” If he says pencil, they 
answer “brush.” If he asks for his brush, they cry 
“easel.” If the painter mentions any color by name, 
the person who represents that color cries out the 
name of another color, and then the player repre- 
senting the last named color says, “ There you are, 
Mr. Painter !” 

Any deviation from these rules incurs a forfeit, 
and the principal fun of the game is in the color 
cited by the painter, naming a color ridiculously 
unfit for the purpose required. For example :— 
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Painter.—At last my talents have been recognized, 
and I may now consider my fortune made, when a 
gentleman of great taste has commissioned me to 
paint him a picture representing Antony and the 
beauteous Cleopatra. I now proceed to charge my 


All the Colore.—Colors ! colors! 

Painter.—The most beautiful colors. 

Ali.—Here we are! 

Painter.—I can’t use you all at once, my pencil. 

Alu.—Brush! brush! 

Painter.—True, I will give you the brush, 

All.— Easel! 

Painter.—Silence, or I will not employ any of you. 
Now I commence the hair of my Cleopatra, which 
must be black. 

Biack.—Red! red! 

Red.—There you are, Mr. Painter! 

Painter.—The eyes must be blue. 

Biue.—Yellow! yellow! 

Yellow.—There you are, Mr. Painter. 

Painter—For the cheeks I will have a superb 
vermillion. 

Vermillion.—Green ! green! 

Green.—There you are, Mr. Painter. 

Painter.—All the colorse—— 

All.—Here we are, here we are. 

Painter.—Will find their place, thanks to the deli- 
cacy of my pencil. 

All.—Brush! brush! (Great confusion.) 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1—A Wavxine Dress or Grey Sink, with 
a narrow satin stripe running bias, and thus forming 
lozenges. Skirt very full and quite long, with a front 
trimming of a Greek pattern done in braid, of Maza- 
rine blue color, and @ vine worked in floss silk of the 
same hue. Corsage high behind, but cut quite low 
and square on the bust in front, showing a richly 
worked chemisette and collar. A jacket of the same 
material, and trimmed in the same manner as the 
skirt of the dress, is worn over the corsage. This 
jacket is rounded in front, and is somewhat loose from 
the figure behind. Sleeves plain from the shoulder 
down, but winding below the elbow, with a deep cuff 
turned up, and embroidered like the jacket. Plain 
Swiss mull under-zleeves. Bonnet of English straw, 
trimmed with knots and ends of white Mantua ribbon, 
striped with blue satin. Face trimming of a profu- 
sion of blonde and white flowers. 

Fie. u.—Carriace Dress oF ricn Purrie Six, 
trimmed with three flounces, with satin figures woven 
in the silk. The corsage, which is not seen in our 
plate, is in the basque style, with an open front; a 
trimming like the flounces, but much narrower, orna- 
ments the bottom of the basque. Pagoda sleeves. 
Mantilla of black silk, cut to hang like a large cape 
to the waist, from whence depends a deep, straight 
ruffle not very full, put on in box plaits, open at the 
sides, and trimmed with a quilling of ribbon and 
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embroidered spots. A quilling of ribbon also forms 
a heading to the ruffle. The yoke, from which a fall 
of rich Maltese lace hangs, is also embroidered and 
trimmed with a ribbon quilling. Bonnet of straw 
colored silk, ornamented on the outside with white 
and blue flowers, with a white face trimming of 
flowers and illusion. 

Fie. m.—“Tue Nesrasxa” is a mantilla of rich 
glace silk, ashes-of-roses in tint, and made with that 
degree of fulness so fashionable and so becoming this 
season. A yoke very slightly pointed in front and open 
at the neck sur the should This is sur- 
rounded by a superb border of raised oak leaves the 
color of the silk, finished by a fulness of black guipure 
lace. The back of the mantilla is set into the yoke in 
full box plaits, and falls around the person in eary 
folds. It is curved up at the sides admitting the arm, 
and folding in a wave of lace over the front, which 
falls plain from the yoke, and is but slightly rounded 
at the bottom. A rich border of the oak leaves, and a 
flounce of unique guipure lace, like that on the yoke, 
surrounds the entire garment. 

Fig. 1v.— Bonnet or VIOLET CoLoRED SILK AND 
Buiackx Lace.—Under-trimming, a puffing of violet 
colored ribbon which passes round the edge in the 
inside. Cap of white blonde with bows of ribbon on 
one side. A bow with long ends at the back of the 
bonnet. 

Fie. v.—Boxnet or Lieut Pomona GREEN SILK, 
intermingled with rows of black lace. On one side 
a long waving ostrich feather in graduated shades of 
green. Under-trimming, a cap of white blonde with 
sprays of grass and bows of green ribbon. 

Fie. v1.—A Manrtitia composed of three deep 
falls of white Swiss muslin, each fall having the edge 
embroidered in a wreath and scalloped. This mantil!la 
is somewhat in advance of the season, but knowing 
that some of our readers like to be prepared for the 
warm weather early, we give it to them, and those 
who are fond of “ button-holing,” even without caring 
to do the upper row embroidery, can have one ready 
in time. Another which we have seen, in the same 
style had only a plain hem, in place of the embroidery, 
with a rose colored ribbon run through the hem. 

Fie. vi.—* Danvse” is a scarf mantilla of glossy 
fawn colored silk. A long pointed yoke fits to the 
figare and falls a little below the waist, leaving the 
neck and front of the dress visible. A trimming of 
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; embroidered gauze galoon, enriched with clusters of 


roses in their natural tints, blended with green leaves, 
and cut into shallow scallops, surrounds this yoke 
both at the shoulders and neck. This novel trim- 
ming is edged with a delicate fawn colored fringe, 
that follows the windings of the scallops—n deep, 
full flownce set on in box plaite surrounds this yoke, 
falling full and richly over the person. A border of 
the embroidered galoon finishes the flounce and de- 
scends down the front of the mantilla. 

GenerAL Rewarxs.—There is no new materia 
for spring wear, but the varieties of silks and delains 
are quite enough for any reasonable woman to select 
from. Plaids are etill the most fashionable, especially 
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in silk, though narrower stripes are gradually super- 
ceding them. It is to be noticed, however, that the 
plaids instead of being composed of many smaller 
plaids of different colors as in the winter goods, are 
nearly all what is. termed “solid,” that is, of square 
bloeks of only two colors, but of the same size. Silks 
of one color are very popular. A rich green, French 
blue, and pretty shades of dove, tan, or ashes-of-roses 
are the most sought after. The most expensive style 
of silk dress is like that of Fig. IL, in our fashion- 
plate, with woven flouncos. The silk of the skirt is 
usually plain, if dark; but of a very small plaid, if it 
is of a light color, When it is of the latter style, the 
flounces instead of having flowers woven in them, 
have the edges composed of heavy checks of the two 
colors of the dress, as blue and brown, green and 
brown, &c. The delains are nearly all Sigured with 
small wreaths or bouquets, or else striped in two 
colors only; though the more expensive ones have 
wide stripes of two or even three colors, with palm 
leaves and vines running through them. Plain de- 
lains of a fine quality are very popular, and nothing can 
be more lady-like than a dress of this material, made 
prettily, trimmed tastefully, and relieved by knots of 
delicate colored silk around the neck. Flounces are 
still fashionable, but for silk dresses only. If they 
are not woven they are usually pinked, bound with 
a bias piece like the dress, or edged with a pretty 
ribbon, the watered ribbon being the newest style of 
trimming. Velvet is of course too heavy for a spring 
trimming. 

Basqves are more in favor than ever, and cut open 
in front generally, though there are many who prefer 
warmth and convenience to fashion, and wear them 
closed up to the neck. The basque waists are in- 
variably made separate from the skirt, and gives one 
the advantage of wearing a black silk basque with 
any colored skirt which one may please. For a stout 
figure, the skirt is set on a kind of yoke, fitting plain 
over the upper part of the hips, in order that the 
basque may fit without wrinkling, though very slen- 
der persons have the skirt plaited on a plain, straight 
band. Skirts when not. flounced (and there are many) 
are made very full and quite long. This latter fashion 
we cannot recommend to those ladies who walk much, 
and have any notions of cleanliness, but we are like 
the priestess of Delphi, we cannot alter the decree 
of the arbitrary goddess, though faithfully transmit, 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern, the 
decision of oracle. Sleeves are worn very much as 
one’s taste dictates, though those of the pattern in 
Fig. I. of our plate are perhaps the most popular. 

Manri.uas are usually made full at the lower part, 
@ necessity caused by the exceedingly full skirts worn 
at present. Many mantillas are made with yokes, 
and have a full skirt set on.as.in Fig. II.; others are 
made in the scarf style, that is low in the neck and 
open in front, whilst the back part hangs in folds. 
This searf front, with a partial circle behind, is a 
great favorite, All our engravings, in this respect, 
is of the very latest style. Silk of every hue is used, 
though black is the most serviceable. 





Bonnets are made smaller than ever, in fact ap- 
proaching nothing as fast as possible. Many look no 
larger than well trimmed caps. The art of keeping 
these articles on is a miracle that none but 2 woman 
can comprehend. They are worn very far back on 
the head. The crown (what there is of it) is usually 
plain, all the trimming being reserved for the front, 
the edge of which is ornamented with ruches of 
blonde, ribbon, &c. The inside trimming it will be 
seen is very full, and extends all around the face. 

Or THE New Bonnets which have just appeared, 
several consist of fancy straw intermingled with rib- 
bon, tulle, and other materials. One of the prettiest 
is composed of a combination of French chip, frills 
of blonde, and puffings of violet silk. The bonnet is 
trimmed with two curled feathers, one longer than 
the other, and at the edge of the brim is ornamented 
with narrow bands of French chip striped with lilac. 
Another bonnet of French chip and blonde is trim- 
med with a white water lily, and sea-grass on each 
side, the inside trimming consisting of lace and 
small bouquets of rose-buds. The lily is composed 
of crape. 

Tne Bonyets worn by little, girls very closely re- 
semble those worn by their mammas; they are of 
small size, have very open fronts, and are trimmed 
inside with wreaths of rose-buds or other small 
flowers, or with small loops of narrow ribbon. 





BELL’S SPRING MANTILLAS. 

Tue fashions for mantillas this season are really 
beautiful, and among the most beautiful we deem 
those selected for illustration for our Magazine, from 
the extensive Mantilla Establishment of Molyneux 
Bell, No. 58 Canal street, New York. We know of 
no better authority than Mr. Bell regarding garments 
of this class. The best establishments of Philadel- 
phia select their choice mantillas from his emporium, 
and we remark that his styles have obtained general 
favor, and are to be found at Boutillier & Brothers, 
208 Chesnut street, our most fashionable dealers. 
This is sufficient proof that we have not judged amiss 
in selecting him as authority for the styles we endorse 
as among the latest and most elegant to be found. 
Those of our readers who have not kept pace with 
the progress of this elegant busir ess, would be asto- 
nished at the extent to which it has reached and the 
perfection imparted to it. In this one establishment, 
whole suits of rooms are splendidly furnished for 
show-rooms, in which every variety of mantillas and 
cloaks are exhibited, and hundre:ls of young ladies 
are employed the year round embr idering, inventing 
and fabricating thousands of cosily garments, that 
are sent North, South, and West, by almost every 
steamer and express that finds its way into the 
country. Of course superior elegance and superior 
energy alone could have created a business so exten- 
sive and so popular as this; and we deem that the 
mantillas we select this month for illustration are a 
beantiful proof that these qualities exist in no similar 
degree, where such results are produced. 
































“THE FLORENTINE.” : 


As made by Molyneux Bell, Mantilla and Cloak Importer and Manufacturer, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York; and sold in Philadelphia, by Boutillier & 
Brothers, No. 208 Chesnut street. 











DAHLIA PORTE-MONTRE. 
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LADY’S CAMBRIC SACK. 








SUMMER BONNET. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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CHILDREN’S SUMMER FASHIONS. 





